











For inauguration of the famous ““CHAMPION,” the 
Atlantic Coast Line purchased the first of its fleet of 
General Motors Diesel locomotives in 1939. Today— 
with 512 GM units in service or on order, and with 
complete dieselization as its goal—the Coast Line is 
providing passengers and shippers alike faster, more 
dependable transportation, keyed to current expan- 
sion in the growing territories it serves. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS « LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 
HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 
In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 
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THE “lio SYSTEM 


of WEED CONTROL 


Sprayinc Nalco’s H-170 “top-and-root” weed 
control with one of Nalco’s new /abor-saving Weed 
Control Cars provides positive dosage regulation, as 
well as complete records for future reference! H-170 
is sprayed directly from tank car without mixing or 
dilution. It assures a complete top kill of all succulent 
vegetation, and extensive root kill to retard re-growth. 
Rainfall after application will not reduce H-170 effec- 
tiveness .. . Safe to use where livestock may be grazing 
... Will not disrupt track signal systems, or contami- 
nate water supplies. 


Write for detailed information on H-170 and the 
complete Nalco System of Weed Control. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
6200 W. 66th Place e@ Chicago 38, Illinois 


Canadian inquiries should be addressed to 
Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 


THE 





Top illustration shows Nalco Weed Control Car, with three-bank, 22- 
feet-wide sprays, and an additional 13-foot side spray boom for sidings. 
Lower photo shows operating controls of Spray Car. Recording 
Recording H-170 flow meter, s Nozzle bank 
Left-side spray 


speedometer, 
control valves for pinpoint spraying accuracy, 
Spray manifold pressure gauge, Nalco 
Indoor-outdoor thermometers, 


boom control, 
Meter-Chem main control valve 

Timing clock. Not shown are intercommunicating telephone 
equipment for direct contact between Nalco Spray Car and work train 
loeomotive, and direct-connected 50-foot auxiliary hose reel and spray 
nozzles for off-track spraying. 





SYSTEM ec Serving Railroads through Practical Applied Science 
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Westinghouse Brake equipment asks no favors on any 
assignment—except an unfailing supply of air. That’s the 
first requirement in modern train control, and no gam- 
ble with complete dependability can ever be justified. 
Westinghouse CD compressors were developed to 
provide Diesel units with the same completely reliable 
air supply as the Westinghouse Steam Driven com- 
pressors are continuing to give through years of 
rugged service. Every feature reflects the intimate 
knowledge of railroad requirements and operational 
problems gained in over 80 years of close cooperation 





with the nation’s leading transportation system . . . 

1. Radiator-type intercooler between high pressure 
and low pressure cylinders reduces temperature of 
discharge air and increases efficiency. 

2. Full-pressure type lubrication system maintains 
even, constant flow of filtered oil to connecting rod 
crankshaft bearings and wrist-pin bearings. 

3. Throw-off of oil from connecting rod bearings 
lubricates cylinder wall and also main crankshaft ball 
bearings. Oil pressure relief valve “meters” oil in 


accordance with soa — 
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Westinghouse CD Compressors 
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SWITCH PROTECTION! 


When you specify “Union” T-20 or T-21* Switch Stands, 
you get more than merely devices for throwing switches. 
Consider these special features: 


A built-in circuit controller to prevent signals from clearing, 
unless... 


The mechanism is in the normal locked position, with the 
lock bar engaged in the lock rod notch, and... 


The switch points are properly positioned, as continuously 
checked by the point detector rod. 





Ask our nearest district office for full details. 


*“Union” T-20 and T-21 Switch Stands are the same, 
except that the T-21 has a built-in target drive assembly. 





UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 
SWISSVALE . SS PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO — ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 





MORE ENLIGHTENMENT NEEDED: The American 
people will not learn the facts of the serious railroad labor 
situation until it has had a lot of public discussion—like, 
for example, Daniel Loomis’ recent talk to a shippers’ board 
at Colorado Springs. Our leading editorial (page 55) is 
another comment on this labor situation—leading to the 
conclusion that more speeches like Mr. Loomis’ are needed 
if the problem is to be realistically tackled—and solved. 





IMPROVEMENT—SYSTEM-WIDE: Continuing its ex- 
tensive post-war improvement program, the Atlantic Coast 
Line is now engaged in work on some of its more important 
freight yards. What the road is doing, particularly at 
Tampa and Waycross (where work has been completed), 
at Florence (work under way), and at South Rocky Mount 
(work beginning), is described and illustrated in the article 
which starts on page 79. 





IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE: The July 2 Railway Age will 
be a Freight Traffic issue. One article will deal with freight- 
car floor damage and what to do about it. In another Vice- 
President Carpi of the Pennsylvania will analyze some of 
the difficulties in the way of tariff simplification. In a third 
an experienced shipper will cutline a 12-point program for 
better I.c.]. service. Others will deal with new facilities and 
loss and damage reduction. And there'll be some other 
changes, too—outlined in more detail in the editorial on 
page 57. 





FOR MAXIMUM ECONOMIES: The diesel locomotive 
should be used not merely as a substitute form of motive 
power, but as a completely new tool, which can bring the 
industry not only substantial direct economies but important 
collateral savings as well. So Electro-Motive’s N. C. Dezen- 
dorf told the New York Society of Security Analysts on 
June 1, in a paper which is reprinted, in condensed form, 
in this issue (page 58). Among other things, Mr. Dezendorf 
went into considerable detail as to what his company is 
doing to help the railroads achieve maxirnum economies 
from dieselization. 





RED HERRING: Those representatives of other transpor- 
tation agencies (and shippers) who find it so easy to tell 
the railroads to “get more efficient” (see news account of 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce transportation poll) might 
ponder the figures on locomotive orders just released by the 
A.A.R., also reported in the news columns. As of June 1, 
the association says, Class I railroads had on order the 
largest number of locomotive units ever recorded. Nearly 
all diesel, of course. Doesn’t that indicate that the railroads 
are going to the full extent of their limited financial re- 
sources (and scanty material allocations) to achieve max- 
imum efficiency—and economy too? They could, of course, 
do much more, and do it faster, if they were given fairer 
treatment, i. e., necessary rate adjustments and true com- 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 





petitive equality. But blaming railroad difficulties on the 
railroads’ alleged “lack of efficiency” is a mighty conven- 
ient red herring for those who don’t really want efficient 
railroads—certain truck operators, for example. Just to 
underline rail efforts to increase their own efficiency, the 
already record total of locomotives on order June 1 was 
boosted last week alone by another 167 units—78 for the 
Milwaukee, 44 for the B. & O., 23 for the N. P., 20 for the 
T. & P. (to make it soon all diesel), and two for the L. & 
H. R. (See Equipment News.) 





EFFICIENCY AND SERVICE: Those same competitors 
(and shippers) who think greater “efficiency” is a panacea 
for all railroad problems might be interested in reading the 
account of the annual meeting of the American Association 
of Railroad Superintendents—which is all too briefly sum- 
marized, starting on page 82. Improved efficiency of the 
railroads themselves, and better service to shippers, were the 
keynote themes of the busy sessions and of the various com- 
mittee reports as the superintendents ranged over a wide 
variety of topics, from yard operation to employee selection 
and training. 





WHAT’S NEW? The answer seems to be—lots of things! 
Provided, that is, you are a railroad mechanical officer in- 
terested in new or improved products for use in connection 
with operation or maintenance of railroad motive power or 
rolling stock. A large number of these products—some pre- 
viously announced and some brand new—are described, and 
many of them illustrated as well, between pages 67 and 78. 
And, speaking of new products, don’t overlook Electro-Mo- 
tive’s new 340-hp. diesel switcher. It’s illustrated in the 
news pages, along with the account of ceremonies attend- 
ing delivery to the Wabash of E.-M.D.’s 10,000th diesel 


unit. 





SMOOTH RIDE FOR FREIGHT: Unlike passengers, 
freight shipments can’t scold the porter, the conductor or 
anyone else if they fail to get as smooth a ride as railroads 
would like everyone—and everything—to have. But rough 
rides for refrigerators or canned goods can—and sometimes 
unfortunately do—show up in costly damage claims. So per- 
fection of smooth riding freight cars becomes one of those 
necessary railroad activities about which the public seldom 
hears. One of the major steps being taken to improve the 
riding qualities of freight cars—the A.A.R.’s intensive truck 
and snubber test program—is outlined beginning on page 64. 





IN THE NEWS: May gross tops last year by 16.3 per 
cent.—New rate legislation proposed in Canada.—Erie puts 
centennial exhibit train on display.—Lafayette College buys 
St. Louis Car Company—New York & Long Branch to 
spend $5 million for passenger-service improvements.—Ex 
Parte 175 regional hearings concluded.—“Non-ops” ask 
union shop mediation—D. & R. G. W. orders 1,000 gon- 
dolas; Frisco 100 pulpwood cars. 
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TIMKEN BEARINGS 


AALE JOURNALS 


BOX SIDE FRAMES © 


HE drawing at left shows the first straight 

journal roller bearing application for freight 
cars that does not require a major modification of 
standard integral friction bearing boxes. It is 
another development of The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company—pioneers in the design of roller 
bearings for the railroads. 


The straight journal for this new freight car 
application is easy to machine and can be readily 
converted from plain bearing axles. An improved 
design of wedge takes thrust in both directions. And 
because both Timken® roller bearings are the same 
size, inventory requirements are minimized. 


In addition, this new application will give you 
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TAPERED 


NOT JUST A BALL “NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 
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ROLLER BEARINGS 


— BEARING TAKES RADIAL 


the same advantages of Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings that have been proven in other railroad designs 
in over 25 years. 


Because Timken bearings are tapered in design 
they take both radial and thrust loads. Lading dam- 
age claims are reduced because Timken bearings 
cut starting resistance 88%, permit smoother starts 
and stops. “Hot box” delays are practically elimi- 
nated. 90% fewer man-hours are needed for terminal 
inspection. There’s less wear and tear on draft 
gear and other parts. For additional information 
about this new Timken roller bearing application, 
write The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Can- 
ton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”. 
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LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ~~ 


AND THRUST 


_For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 g 
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COMMONWEALTH | 


CAST STEEL UNDERFRAMES 
AND TRUCKS 


Transporting Heavy loads 


Are 


ae one-piece cast steel underframes and 6-wheel trucks of 
proven design are being used on more and more heavy duty freight cars, 
assuring high availability and low maintenance expense. 


- These underframes combine the important elements of great strength 
with minimum weight, extreme durability and simplicity. For flat cars, 
depressed center cars and pulpwood cars, the one-piece design makes 
possible a lower car height from rail to loading floor, permitting 
easier loading and higher loads. It also provides a uniform surface 
for floor application. 


COMMONWEALTH 6-wheel equalized trucks for high capacity freight 
cars provide positive equalization and adequate spring capacity 

which are essential to efficient, safe, economical operation. The 
rugged one-piece truck frames with machined integral pedestals assure 
true alignment of wheels and axles. 


For higher availability and true upkeep economy in flat cars, 
depressed center cars, pulpwood cars, sulphur-carrying 

cars, ore cars, well cars and others — build them with 
COMMONWEALTH one-piece underframes and trucks. 















































NILES Axle Burnishing Lathe. 
Independently or simultane- 
ously burnishes journals and 
fillets of new or refinished 
axles. Users report 50% higher 
production than on conven- 
tional machines. 





a BIGGER JOB AHEAD 


means a BIGGER JOB AHEAD 
Fe ready with these 


Getting bad-order cars and shopped locomotives back 
in service quicker produces the same result as buying 
new rolling stock—and it’s a whole lot cheaper! Just 
check the records on these modern Niles railroad shop 
tools ...you'll see how they are paying off for users 
in increased rolling stock availability. 






NILES Car Wheel Lathe. One shop says, 
‘Wheel re-turning time halved by this 
new machine.” Designed to take pres- 
sure of carbide-tipped tools. Roughing 
cut is finish cut. Profiling attachment 
permits further saving in time per set. ]f 


ssieeeteeetiemnemenienintinaenttnen eT 


md 


A representative will be glad to tell 
you how Niles railroad shop tools can 
help you keep your shop production 
ahead of today’s expanding needs. 
Write, wire or phone. 


LIMA-HAMILTON DIVISION 
Hamilton, Ohio 





BALDWIN - 


GENERAL OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA 42, PA. 


12 For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 RAILWAY AGE 











IMA -HAMILTON 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





For additional information, use: postcard on pages 119, 120 









NILES Hydraulic Centering Ma- 
chine. Centers new axles or re- 
news centers on mounted or un- 
mounted axles prior to turning. 
Permits easy checking of indi- 
vidual and related concentricity. 
Action is automatic. Assures high 
production and uniform dimen- 
sional results. 





NILES Hydraulic Diesel Wheel Borer. Speeds 
and feeds designed for carbide tools. Push button 
chucking and unchucking, automatic boring cycle. 
User reports: ‘‘Cast wheel every four minutes— 
steel wheel every six minutes.” 


NILES End Drive Axle Lathe. De- 
veloped after extensive research, 
to speed up this key operation. 
Machines axles over their entire 
length in 44 to 14 the time ordi- 
narily required. Leaves no inden- 
tation from driving jaws. 
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The American Brake Shoe Controller gives 3 in 1 pro- 
tection for diesel locomotives because it: 


et Detects and corrects spin promptly at all speeds. 
2) Detects and corrects sliding during braking. 
&} Detects and warns if wheel becomes locked. 


The American Brake Shoe Controller is not new. Proven 
through years of service on high-speed passenger car and 
locomotive equipment, it is now adapted to give 3 in 1 
wheel protection on diesel locomotives. American Brake 
Shoe Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 







































































Wove. 54 WEwW CENTURY 


The stand that takes the nuisance out of switch-point adjustment 


One of the best-liked features of our Model 51 New 
Century stand is the way it facilitates switch-point 
adjustment. The 51 has a simple adjusting device 
within the stand itself—a device that can be reached 
merely by pushing aside an outer cover. Then the 
operator has only to loosen two nuts and add or 
remove shims furnished with the stand; this increases 
or decreases the throw of the switch points. 

Easy! Quick and effective, too. And far more con- 
venient than ordinary methods of adjustment. 

This feature is optional, and is included only on 
the Model 51. For railroads preferring a nonadjust- 
able stand, Bethlehem furnishes another type—the 
Model 50. Both are available in low and intermediate 
designs. Both have the same smooth action, the same 
sturdy gearing, the same parallel throw. 

Whichever you choose, you'll have a stand that’s 
unsurpassed in heavy-duty service. Use it with big 
rail, 60-lb and up—in main lines, branch lines, yards. 


16 For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 
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Mode! 51 with housing removed to show adjusting device. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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hy the National M-17-A is outstanding! 


.Report No. 950 on AAR Five and Twelve Year Tests | | 


@ Our Report No. 950 (taken from Circular No. DV-1215, 

nual Report of the AAR Committee on Couplers and Draft 

pars) gives in detail some of the success of the National 

17-A Friction Draft Gear. A brief summary of the AAR Com- 

ttee’s conclusions shows how this gear gives outstanding 
ormance in providing maximum car protection. 


e report points out that in both the five and twelve 
ar tests “externally these gears appeared in good shape... 
ernally there was no detectable wear...the wedging 
faces were all nicely polished... friction surfaces all had 


nearly 100% contact and all surfaces were fairly straight.” 


And the report shows that after twelve years of service, the 
average capacity of the gears tested was still 37% above the 
AAR minimum of 18,000 foot-pounds required of new gears. 


The National M-17-A gear stood up well on these tests because | 


of its rugged design of inwardly acting wedge pressure against 
a centrally located friction member. Alloy steel castings with 
machined, ground and hardened friction surfaces assure accu- 
rate fit and long wear life. A-s008 


Write today for your copy of Report Number 950 on AAR 


and twelve year tests: National Malleable & Steel Castings Company, 


600 Quincy Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


NATIONAL 
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Save with SAFER... SURER 


AG GREAKERS 









Only circuit breakers do BOTH JOBS 


al PROTECT CIRCUITS 


2) ASSURE MAXIMUM PASSENGER SERVICE 


Increased passenger load today means increased elec- 
trical load, for two reasons. First, a greater diversity 
of equipment for modern electrical living on trains. 
Second, more burden on each type of equipment. 

To protect circuits and equipment, Westinghouse 
Circuit Breakers trip on dangerous overloads and 
shorts, yet carry temporary, harmless overloads in 
their stride—no annoying, needless outages to disrupt 


service. When faults do occur on the circuit, a flip of 


HIGH POWER 
LABORATORY 


18 For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 


the breaker handle restores power after the trouble 
has been cleared. Not even humping and bumping 
of freights will disturb the precise calibration of 
Westinghouse Breakers. 

Get positive, proved protection the only safe, 
sure way—with circuit breakers. Be sure—specify 
Westinghouse. 

Call your nearest Westinghouse office for full data, 
or write for bulletin B-4081, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-30066 
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2a -TAMPED JOINTS 


Levet track and smooth joints speed 


schedules, save track and equipment mainte- 
nance, make passengers rail travel boosters 


... And this is the track you get with Matisa 
precision tamping ... The only power tamper 
available that compacts while vibrating under 


ties for level joints and rails that stay level. 


Write to our M. W. Engineering Department 


for full details. 


THE MATISA EQUIPMENT CORP. 
224 South Michigan Blvd. ¢ Chicago 4, Illinois 





TRACK MAINTENANCE 
SPECIALISTS 
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Winning Tonnage Back to the Rails 
WITH “ROCKET FREIGHTS“’ 


Mainline freight shipments, from the Twin Cities to Texas and from Chicago 
to the West, go “Rocket Freight.” This expedited service is the Rock Island’s 
strong bid for freight in a highly competitive field. 

Since the dieselization of Rock Island freight service, freight train ton- 
nages have steadily increased until they are now eighteen per cent above 
the peak war year of 1944—and that accomplished with 30 per cent fewer 
locomotives. Powerful Alco-GE locomotives have substantially contributed 
to the outstanding success of the competitive service provided by “Rocket 
Freights.”’ 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
and GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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to earn a faster return from fast freight 


Long travel springs increase your freight revenue 

by decreasing your damage claims. Made by the Railway Steel-Spring 
Division these heavy coil springs cushion jars, soften 

jounces, and assure a smooth ride that protects the pay-load 

in your car from damage. “Railway” springs also 

stretch your operating dollar by lowering maintenance costs and 
increasing the life of your rolling stock and roadbed. 

To receive all of these benefits, specify “Railway” springs. 

You will receive fast efficient service plus a 

product that’s backed by many years of pioneering in spring design. 
Call your Alco sales representative in New York, Cleveland, 


Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco. 


Railway Steel-Spring Division 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 





For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 RAILWAY AGE 
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TEMPERATURE PROPERTIES 
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of Cr-V and Cr-Mo-V Spring Steels 





Gus FOR SERVICE at elevated temperatures require 
steels which resist softening and lowering of the yield 
point. Unless hardness and yield strength are stabilized 
by correct alloy additions to the steel, these properties 
deteriorate rapidly as the temperature is raised. 


The chart above shows the yield point and tensile 
strength of three types of spring steel at elevated temper- 
atures determined by standard short-time tension tests. 


Springs of plain carbon steel are sometimes used at 
moderately elevated temperatures, although their lower 
yield values prevent them from giving service as satis- 
factory as that of the alloy spring steels. 


Chromium-vanadium steel springs, such as AISI 6150, 
give better service at ordinary temperatures because of 
the higher yield point. In addition, they may be used at 
operating temperatures up to about 700° or 750° F 


because they retain high yield point values as the tem- 
perature is increased. 


Chromium-molybdenum-vanadium steel was especially 
designed for springs operating at temperatures in excess 
of 750° F. It can be used for springs operating at temper- 
atures as high as 850° F or even higher under some con- 
ditions. At 800° F, the yield point of this steel is still greater 
than that of plain carbon steel at room temperature. 


+ If you have a problem in spring applications at elevated 
temperatures, our metallurgical engineers will be glad to 
help you solve it. 


MAKERS OF 
ALLOYS 


CHEMICALS 
AND METALS 





VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ¢ DETROIT « CHICAGO * CLEVELAND 















































































@ When your locomotives are equipped with 
BARCO RECORDERS, you can be sure you 
are using the most accurate, most dependable 
instruments money can buy. 


INHERENT MECHANICAL ACCURACY 
Only BARCO gives you the accuracy and depend- 
ability of ALL-MECHANICAL construction. A tested 
and proven design, manufactured to high standards 
of precision. Easy to install; simple to maintain. 


PROVED BY MILLIONS OF MILES OF SERVICE 
The accuracy and dependability of BARCO SPEED 
RECORDERS are unquestioned. A typical user* 
reports accuracy within 2% at 100 MPH after a 
million miles of service! 


RECORDERS FOR EVERY TYPE OF LOCOMOTIVE 
The BARCO line is complete! Records of every 
locomotive operation—for every type of engine ia 
service or now being built. For information, see 
our local Barco representative or write to BARCO 
MANUFACTURING CO., 1800-G Winnemac 
Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 


* Name on request. 


NEW BULLETIN—“Barco Recorders for 
Diesel, Steam, and Electric Locomo- 
tives in Passenger, Freight, and 
Switching Service.” 






SPEED RECORDERS 
SPEED INDICATORS 
DIESELOMETERS 


RECORD ERS SWITCH ENGINE RECORDERS 


FREE ENTERPRISE—THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


24 For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 RAILWAY AGE 























6é s 99 66 age 2 a5 
Conservation” and “Mobilization” demand a iot of 
thought and action these days. And railroads are right in the middle. They 


see gathering, saving and allocating in most every industry they serve. They 
follow those same practices themselves. Moving freight tonnage at the lowest 
possible cost-per-mile takes in many factors of conservation. One of the most 


vation 
falls 





important is power. 


The 44-ton Diesel locomotive has come 
through with some telling blows at power wastes. 
It’s the happy answer to the problem of handling 
small strings of varying loads over short hauls— 
economically. It’s the ‘““Handy Andy” of the 
yard too—where switching calls for maneuvera- 
bility and instant action. No wasting of horse- 
power—the locomotive fits the loads. And 
practically no down-time whatsoever when 
“Caterpillar” Diesels provide the power! 


The record of ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Railroad Diesels 
is an epic of dependability and long life in trans- 
portation power units. It makes it understand- 
able why more than 90% of all the 44-tonners 
on Class I, II and III railroads in the Western 
Hemisphere are “Caterpillar”? powered. 


CATERPILLAR, Peoria, uNo!s 





. 


retmiccnrttessmamccene | IOUTC the Doctor 


powered 44-tonner the ideal locomotive for handling 
up to 225 tons of lumber, clay, brick, machinery, 
gas, oil, etc., along its 12 miles of line having 2% 


very fine job,” says spokesman R. J. Ball. 














Preventive maintenance is good medicine. 
to 442% grades and curves up to 27%. “Doing a “‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel servicing and maintenance are 
so simple that availability is virtually 100% for 
indefinitely long stretches of daily use. Even even- 
re | tual parts replacements involve such little down- 

7 time that work schedules are not likely to be affected. And—should the national 
emergency occasionally make some materials scarce, “Caterpillar”? dealers can 
usually rework worn parts—such as pistons, liners, crankshafts, etc. 
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RAILROAD DIESELS 
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NOW AT LAST, A 





One of the 400, 50-ton GAEX-DF Box Cars equipped with 
“Damage Free’’ devices, now in regular service. 

Built by the General American Transportation 

Company, Chicago. These quality box cars 


are for lease by the railroads, 
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Built to assure 
the utmost protection 


both to lading and car structure ait 
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ERE is a shipper’s dream come true. A 

“quality” box car that can be loaded to 

full capacity, that will eliminate dunnage, keep 

damage claims and car repair costs to a mini- 
mum—and still can be operated at a profit. 


When they decided to build a box car that 
could actually carry lading without damage, 
General American took on quite a job. 


For, in addition to developing a car that 
would minimize damage to shipments, they 
also undertook to produce a design that, by 
assuring capacity loading, high monthly mile- 
age and low maintenance cost, would return 
the shipper sufficiently increased net earnings 
to more than cover a 50% higher first cost. 


To do this they entirely reversed the recent 
tendency to cut car cost by stripping a car to 
its barest essentials. Instead, in the GAEX 
design they not only strengthened the struc- 
ture throughout, well above the average, but 
they incorporated a number of advanced fea- 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 
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tures already well known but never before 
combined in a single car. These features make 
loading and unloading easier and faster, make 
capacity loading possible, permit higher, safe 
switching speeds and assure maximum protec- 
tion to the lading. In addition, they make the 
car itself so rugged and durable, that mainte- 
nance is certain to be very low. 


The car floor, for example, is not made of 
plain steel but of U-S‘S Cor-TEN to give the 
floor maximum strength and greater resist- 
ance to wear. In the car side sheets, too, 
Cor-TEN is used to provide extra strength and 
toughness plus superior corrosion resistance so 
that maintenance costs will be minimized. 


U-S‘S Cor-TEn was a natural choice for 
these applications because in over 120,000 
freight cars it has thoroughly demonstrated its 
ability to reduce upkeep costs and to prolong 
life by retarding corrosion and imparting great- 
er ruggedness and durability wherever used. 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH ~- TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM » UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST » UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U-S°S HIGH STRENGTH STEELS 
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SKF Axle journal boxes have been 
applied to over 30,000 passenger 
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28 For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 






































This reliance on & KF by an industry 
__ whose standards for reliability are so high 
- is typical of SH|IG F's acceptance 

by all industry. 








PBY ALL INDUSTRY 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of S*F and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


June 25, 1951 For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 
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Hocking Retainer 
@ 15 years of experience in fabricating Hold-Rite Packing Retainers and 
the field-testing of more than 6,500,000 of these quality retainers since 1938 through 
actual service on cars have given Spring Packing Corporation the “know-how” 
necessary to enable American railroads not only to reduce hot box losses, but make 
important reductions in maintenance costs required to keep cars rolling. 
Only with Hold-Rite Packing Retainers are you assured of the right combination of 
correct styling, controlled quality manufacturing procedure, variety of sizes and 
proper field service that means successful, trouble-free, economical retainer 


installations. For full information about the new 1951 Hold-Rite Packing 
Retainer illustrated here write, today! 









332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. 


SPRING PACKING CORPORATION °°.00"% mictica 


OTHER SPRING PACKING PRODUCTS 











Spring Packing Chrome Lock Gasketing Pittsburgh Carbon Brushes 
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OLD STYLE 


Only Spring Packing Cor- 
poration, packing retainer 
pioneer, has the years of 
experience, “know-how, ’’ 
style, sizes, and field per- 
sonnel necessary to equip 
all types of journals with 
the proper types of retainers 
for the job. 


Complete quality control of 
every inch of American 
Steel & Wire Company spring 
steel used in Hold-Rite re- 
tainers is assured by the 
steel company’s mainte- 
nance of heat records and 
chemical and physical anal- 
ysis of the product during 
fabrication. 


Used in this product 


NO OTHER RETAINER HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


@ New design permitting un-crossed ends in new design keeps packing fluffed, prevents 
wedge makes installation easy. Eliminates pos- glazing, aids in providing better lubrication. 


ibili f di H fr ed h I ° 
sibility of arms disengaging from wedge hole @ Wider opening around journal collar keeps 


@ Only the finest, heavier gauge, oil-tempered collar and wire separated . .. eliminates pos- 
spring steel—a product of American Steel & sibility of damaging wear. 


Wire Company —vused. 

; : : @ Longer, wider horizontal arm provides 24% 
@ New horizontal arm design for better fit in = «more bearing surface over packing than any 
journal box assures superior Hold-Rite ability other tvre. 


to keep packing from rolling. 

‘ @ Fits perfectly in either bolted or integral type 
: sates Age me saery ie ee box. Only one size required for 5x9” and 5” 
rete eee ee x10” box, reducing stock required to be kept 
of hidden fractures. ce teand 


@ Improved baffle more effective in keeping @ Turned-up ends prevent gouging packing 


pacxing te place ender front end of jovmel. during installation... make installation quicker, 


® Breathing or working action of retainerdueto easier. No special tools needed. 
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ADLAKE Lamps are faithful servants. You can 
always depend on them, regardless of the 
weather—for they are designed and built to 
give service through heat, rain and snow alike. 


What’s more, ADLAKE Signal Lamps give this 
reliable service with a bare minimum of main- 


THE 


ams & Westlake 


COMPANY 


Established 1857 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
New York ® 


Chicago 


| 
; 
/ 
| 











For additional information, use 








Adiake signal lamps are sturdy and reliable 


tenance. They are sturdily constructed and 
accurately engineered for weather-tightness 
and efficiency, and need little or no attention. 


Let us show you how ADLAKE Lamps can save 
you money! Address 1109 N. Michigan, Elk- 
hart, Indiana. 


Manufacturers of ADLAKE Equipment 
and Specialties for the Railway Industry 



























postcard on pages 119, 120 
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1 MODERN FREIGHT CAR TRUCK 









qualiti ng life: 

@ One side frame design ofa given « ypacity Symmetrical friction wedges arranged in the 
is suitable for all AAR Standard or Alternate © — side frame columns have full width bearing 
Standard coil springs with travels of 1-%%, on both the bolster and side frame for re- 
2-12”, 3-1/16”, or 3-11/16". a 


duced wear and long life. 

® Full box section bolster end construction pro- 
vides maximum strength and adaptability to @ Low rate wedge springs minimize reduction 
various spring travels. of control due to wear. 


® Vertical and lateral control and self squar- 
ing action are independent of the load @ Friction parts are self cleaning to prevent 
carried. accumulation of dirt in service. 





THE BUCKEYE STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY 


~ New York, N.Y. Columbus, Ohio Chicago, Ill. 





June 25, 1951 For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 
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Battery inspection 


”™ SIMPLE! 


Wir power demands on railroad batteries becom- 
ing greater, and with turn-around time for passen- 
ger trains becoming shorter, there’s a growing 
need for quicker, yet more positive, battery serv- 


icing during layovers. 


It was to meet this situation that engineers of the 
Edison Storage Battery Division developed the 
Edison roll-out battery cradle. It’s a simple device 

a sturdy steel cradle fitted with husky ball-bearing 
wheels, which can be rolled out along extension 
tracks. It makes every cell completely accessible for 


swift, sure servicing. 


Don’t overlook this new way to cut maintenance 
costs, Let us assist you in adapting roll-out cradles 
to existing or proposed compartments. Complete 


information and typical layouts furnished on request. 


eek DISON 


w NE § Nickel. Iron. Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


ny we 
Jhomas U Coison., 





EASY 
TO ROLL 
OUT... 


This 25-cell, 850-amp-hr air-cen- 
ditioning battery, weighing about 
2580 pounds, is easier to pull out 
for inspection than a 5-cell tray 
in any ordinary installation. 


That’s because 





The Wheels Do the Work 




















Se 


During the past three years, the roll-out,cradle 
has been field tested and adopted by several of the 
nation’s top railroads, and the following additional 


advantages have been established: 


Cleaner batteries: dirt quickly blown out 
during servicing. 


Shorter jumpers: reduced cable footage, less 
voltage drop. 
Quicker shopping: entire cradle removable by 


crane or fork truck. 


Better ventilation: battery suspended above 
compartment floor. 


Vo conflicts: roll-out compartment also takes 
regular assemblies. 


No greater space: will accept largest battery 
now in standard compartment. 


> 





P 





For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION OF THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED, WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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because Standard has developed the best 
designs and is the largest mass producer of freight 
car parts. 

Industry finds it economical to purchase 
parts requiring expensive facilities for mass 
production from sources specializing in 
i slokt-M ole] aie . 

ITohivicel |b ames iiclilelo]ge MM olgelol lat mols: 
used by all builders of cars. 




















RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE’ CHICAGO 4 « 247 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17 
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3000 “Testimonials” 
from the L&N 


When a value-wise buyer like the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad surveys the field and 
then says, ““Build us 3000 more of the same”’ 
... you can draw your own conclusions. 
Two years ago, Pullman-Standard built 
2000 welded hopper cars for the L& N.... cars 


with many new features, well in advance of ° 


conventional carbuilding designs at that 
time. 

Then came thousands and thousands of 
miles of grueling road service, proving to the 


“Old Reliable” L&N the rugged dependa- 
bility of these cars. And now comes an order 
for 3000 more . . . 3000 ‘‘testimonials.”’ 

These new cars will be like the previous 
ones, because the L & N has verified the 
soundness of Pullman-Standard design and 
welded construction, and the economy of Pull- 
man-Standard assembly-line production. 

Any railroad that is planning ahead to ex- 
pand its hopper car fleet can safely order 
“the same.” 


WELDED... for Sreater strength ae for longer life 
a for economical maintenance! 


NOTE THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES 


1. Smooth interiors for chute-like dumping action. 


2. Less dead weight, more pay load. 


3. Less corrosion, reduced maintenance. 


4. Balanced design for all-over structural strength. 


Pullman-Standard 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK «+ CLEVELAND - 
* SAN FRANCISCO 


BIRMINGHAM 


WASHINGTON, D.C. + PITTSBURGH 
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WE'VE CHECKED, WE'VE COMPARED 
_.. AND THE ANSWER IS 


Build us 3000 more \ | 
of the same” = 
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| OcroseErR, 1950, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad standardized on 
pressure-treatment of all wood flooring and nailing strips fox fiat and 
gondola cars. 

This action followed tests and analyses of comparative costs and 
length of service of untreated vs. pressure-treated wood. There was a 
clear indication that to use untreated wood 
was economically unsound. 

B&O’s progressive step was in line with 
their management’s policy of standardizing 
on proven methods of effecting operating 


economies. 


40 lor additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 RAILWAY AGE 
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Wen ITS THOUSANDS of freight cars the Pennsylvania Railroad 
must weigh carefully any policy affecting its operation. It is tremen- 
dously significant that their tests and checking of costs have resulted 
in the use of pressure-treated lumber for decking and nailing strips 


on flat and gondola cars. Pressure-treated wood is also used for re- 


placements. This program is now in effect. 


KOPPERS§ PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


June 25, 1951 For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 
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S1t/oMal1C end door operators 


To railroad men everywhere, certain names and trademarks are like 
old friends — well-known, admired, dependable. 


In recent years, the trademark of NP Automatic End Door Operators has 
won the recognition — and respect — of more and more railroaders. 


This is so because NP Automatic End Door Operators contribute substantially 
to the convenience, comfort and safety of passengers. With NP Automatic 
End Door Operators, car doors open instantly at the mere touch of a finger, 
remain open to allow safe passage and close themselves promptly and quietly. 


Moreover, NP Automatic End Door Operators take up very little 
space, are trouble-free and require only minimum maintenance. — 


More than 25 Class 1 railroads in the United States and Canada use 
NP Automatic End Door Operators on both new and reconditioned coaches. 


Write today for our Publication No. 1063. It gives complete information. 


NATIONAL PNEUMATIC CO., INC. 


Graybar Building, New York - 125 Amory Street, Boston 19, Mass. « McCormick Building, Chicago 
Represented in Canada by Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd., Toronto 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DOOR CONTROL AND SAFETY EQUIPMENT 
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Power to SIOP 


Smoothly---Surely--:- Safely 


in all kinds of weather 


Wat stops a train? It’s the fric- 
tion developed between braking 
medium and a moving surface. If 
braking force exceeds wheel-rail 
adhesion (the force which turns 
the wheels), slippage results and 
braking effect is lost. 

Wheel-rail adhesion is a vari- 
able quantity, determined by train 
speed and the condition of wheel 
treads and rail surfaces. It is 


greatest when both are clean and 
dry; least when wet and slippery. 
Thus, the wiping effect of shoe- 
on-tread braking makes a big dif- 
ference in stopping. 

Millions of stops over billions 
of miles have proved that on-tread 
Simplex Clasp Brakes—with their 
drying, scouring action—assure 
dependable Power-to-Stop, what- 
ever the requirements. 


STREAMLINED + LIGHTWEIGHT 


SIMPLEX 


UNIT CYLINDER CLASP BRAKES 


AMERICAN | 
STEEL 
FOUNDRIES 
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Perfect Form is what it 
takes to lead the league 
in any competition. 
Passengers come in all sizes 
and shapes and Karpen Seating 
has been providing relaxed 


comfort to keep them in 








perfect Wm form 
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SEAT A-4081-2 
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S. KARPEN & BROS. TRANSPORTATION SEATING * CGfeorge B. Cross Company Exclusive Sales Agents 
624 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago * One Park Avenue, New York 


| KARPEN SEATING... POINT OF CONTACT BETWEEN THE COMPANY AND ITS PASSENGERS 











Delivered ready to assemble. 
The only all-welded box car 
side available to car owners 
who assemble their own cars. 


Advanced design — radical departures in welding ad te i © e Ni 5 Ss 
technique. Each of the end panels is of 3/16” plate as 


compared with the conventional .10” sheets. Side 
posts, door posts and end side panels are notched or 
offset to provide maximum welded attachment to the 


— All Welded Boxcar 
 — SIDES 


INTERVATIONAL STEEL CO. 


RAILWAY DIVISION 


Evansville 7, Indiana 


Includes the International side-sill upper element 
carrying the side-sheets, providing attachment to the 
underframe, forming the threshold plate in the door- 
way, and providing for uniform length of flooring 
throughout the car — renewable without disturbing 
the side lining. 
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G. & L. FLOOR TYPE MACHINE WITH ROTARY TABLE 
EASILY GEARS RAILROAD SHOPS TO ALL URGENT 
AND UNUSUAL REPAIR DEMANDS 


Boring cylinder liner holes and main bearings; mill- 
ing distorted crankcase sections; turning cylinder 
heads; milling and boring camshaft bearing seats are 
but a few of the major Diesel repair operations easily 
performed on the versatile G. & L. Floor Type Ma- 
chine with Rotary Table. 


This advanced machining practice followed in 
progressive railroad shops ends the need to return 
major Diesel engine components to the original 
manufacturer for repairs. As a result, out-of-service 


time is reduced to a minimum. 





main bearings. 


After this cylinder hole Is 
bored, the crankcase wiil be 
rotated 90° to bore damaged 















Schematic drawing showing 
the method followed in re- 


boring a cylinder liner hole. 











G. & L. Table Type 
Horizontal Boring Machine 





For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 





Multiple Operations 
Performed in Single Work Setup 


Cylinder liner holes distorted in use are quickly re- 
aligned and rebored on this G. & L. machine. Once 
the crankcase is placed on the rotary table, various 
machine movements accurately and rapidly position 
the work in relation to the cutting tool and machine 
spindle. No time is lost in cut and try operations, 
Scales and verniers are depended upon to locate 
bore center distances. Completing the required bor- 
ing operations, the rotary table is then indexed 90° 
to bore the main bearings. 





All bearings may be bored and faced on both 
sides, using a Davis line boring bar with expanding 
retracting type cutters. Or, if only two or three main 
bearings require reboring, the nearest sound bear- 
ings are bushed to support the boring bar as it bores 
and aligns the damaged unit. 


Machining repair problems in Diesel shops are 
quickly and easily solved with this versatile G. & L. 
machine. You can end excessive locomotive down- 
time with this machine. Ask experienced G. & L. en- 
gineers how. 





GIDDINGS & LEWIS 


FOND DU LAC 





G. &L. Planer Type 
Horizontal Boring Machine 


G. & L. Floor Type 
Horizontal Boring Machine 
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Only a single setup of this 
Diesel crankcase is re- 
quired to perform different 
repair operations. Machine 
movements plus rotary 
table movements provide 
unusual flexibility for rapid 
positioning. 








Reboring or refacing a 
main bearing is accom- 
plished by bushing two 
bearings to support the bar. 
This is a typical G. &L. 
operation. 





Typical Dies Repain Handled 


1 Line bore main bearings. 4 Rebore suspension bear- 
ings and end shields. 


2 Re-serrate main bearings 
and caps. 5 True crankcase by milling. 


3 Reface traction motor 6 Re-machine mounting 
housings. pads and surfaces. 





MACHINE TOOL COMPANY 








Cincinnati Hypro Cincinnati Hypro Cincinnati Hypro Planer Cincinnati Hypro Vertical 
Double Housing Planer Openside Planer Type Milling Machine Boring and Turning Mill 
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A glance at the opposite page shows a wealth 
of material which could be part of a working 
kit for every railway mechanical and elec- 
trical officer on the railroads today. How many 
of these articles have you seen? How many 
have you clipped and filed for ready future 
reference? If you're typical of the profes- 
sional railroader interested in better locomo- 
tives, cars and shops . . . improvements and 
routine maintenance . . . better and faster 
ways of doing things . . . keeping costs down 
— you've got ’em all right where you can 
quickly lay your hands on them. 


And this is only a partial list of Railway Age 
mechanical and electrical material published 
in the first five months of 1951! 


As you can see, each issue of Railway Age contains 
an article dealing with some phase of the niechanical 
department: This may cover motive power and car 
developments . . . description and performance of 
new equipment — results of tests, etc. .. . trends in 
fuel selection . . . adaptation of locomotive shop 
facilities . . . diesel repair shop layouts . . . economics 
of maintenance facilities ... electrical developments ... 


The A.A.R. convention numbers and other similar 
issues give a prempt, complete and concise account 
of these meetings, including abstracts of all com- 
mittee reports and of the principal addresses. And, of 
course, the new devices columns of Railway Age 
give illustrated descriptions of all major labor-saving 
devices that are applicable to the mechanical and 
electrical fields, Also regularly presented are monthly 


RAILWAY AGE 


30 CHURCH STREET 


A personal subscription to Railway Age is the best bargain 


cern in his work—and his future. Enter your order today! 


For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 


on mechanical developments ¢ 


equipment summaries ... cars and locomotives on 
order . . . organization news . .. . personnel changes 
in the mechanical and electrical departments, ete. 


Of great importance to every career-minded 
railroad man is the all-around railway infor- 
mation Railway Age places in his hands every 
week! By regularly reading your own copy 
of Railway Age, you, too, can keep right up to 
the minute on what’s going on—not only in 
the mechanical and electrical departments, 
but in all of them—traffic . . . operating .. . 
signaling . . . communications . . . legal .. . 
finance, etc.—information that will result in 
better railroading practice. The weekly news 
pages will keep you abreast of late develop- 
ments in Washington—developments which 
may affect your job. 


All this—roughly 5,000 pages a year (in- 
cluding the valuable advertising pages)— 
constitutes a working cyclopedia of current 
railway history and developments . . . usable 
information which can be yours to read, study 
and refer to when, as and where you want it 
... for only a few cents a week! 


If you are not yet a subscriber, why not enter 
your personal subscription order to Railway 
Age today? 










NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


available to the professional railroader with a serious con- 
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RB&W gives you these PLUS Values 
in nuts for locomotive service 





1. RB&W nuts for locomotive service are manufac- 
tured to give greater thread engagement. 
Result: better load distribution. 


2. The RB&W tapping process gives more accurate 
lead. 
Result: better load distribution throughout thread en- 
gagement. 


3. The nuts are faced in special machines assuring 
bearing surface at right angles to axis of stud. 
Result: no bending stress is set up in stud. 


4. New, specially-adapted RB&W equipment assures 
accurate location of slots. 
Result: insures alignment with cotter pin hole. 


Be sure to get these PLUS values when | 
buying locomotive nuts.Specify RB&W./4 


f é 


as a a 
RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY Ait: tA, | 


THE COMPLETE 
Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Ill., Los An- , 


geles, Calif. Additional sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
Chattanooga, Dallas, Oakland. Sales agents at: Portland, Seattle. 


MAKING STRONG THE THINGS THAT MAKE AMERICA STRONG 


Fer additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 
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|CAR WHEELS. ¢@ 


- 


Griffin Wheel Company has |] plants, stra- 
tegically located, ships IMMEDIATELY upon 
receipt of your order! 


TACOMA °* LOS ANGELES * SALT LAKE CITY * DENVER * ST. PAUL * KANSAS CITY 
COUNCIL BLUFFS * CHICAGO * DETROIT * CINCINNATI * BOSTON 


410 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHECAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
“ “THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


Member ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 3 
2) 
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Remington Rand’‘s 
NEW and EXCLUSIVE 





FOR CAR RECORDS, CAR ACCOUNTING, OPERATING STATISTICS 








Permits high-speed daily posting of car movements 
to an individual Car Record Card 


Now Remington Rand adds one more machine to the 
series which makes possible huge savings by completely 
meckanizing railroad Car Accounting. — 

The Master Car Record shown holds the complete 
monthly history of a car. Movements are posted daily 
from the Car Movement Cards; this permits early de- 
struction of the Car Movement Cards, with a resulting 
saving of space. Car Record Cards replace the manually 
posted Car Record Book. 

Punched Cards Eliminate Peak Loads, Save Money. 
At the recent A.A.R. Convention in New York you saw 
a chart describing in detail the Remington Rand mecha- 
nized method of car accounting. You saw how this amaz- 
ing new method cuts costs, eliminates peak loads, levels 
off the work. The unique features of the method are these: 

Daily processing of Car Movement Cards + Daily dis- 
covery of missing records » Mechanical computation of 
Per Diem Owing Mechanical reconciliation of Per 
Diem Received as compared with the Per Diem Earned 


Remington. Fland. 


For additional information, use 


- Preparation of complete Operating Statistics—as a 
by-product. 

And through record communication, Train and Car 
Movements are automatically converted to 90-column 
punched cards by synchronizing teletype transmission 
facilities with Remington eee 
Rand Tabulating Machines. 

You will want full infor- 
mation on this method—the 
first basic advance in years 
in all aspects of Car Ac- 
counting. Write today for 
the complete 19” x 23” 
chart, SPTM 4182. Address 
Transportation Methods De- 
partment, Management 
Controls Division, Room 
1173, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. 





Only Remington Rand Has It. The Posting Interpreter with Automatic 
Line Finder makes daily posting of car movements to an individual 


Car Record Card both practical and economical. 


postcard on pages 119, 120 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


MORE ENLIGHTENMENT NEEDED 


Few railroad officers, in their public statements during 
recent months and even longer, have had anything much 
to say about one of the most important problems con- 
fronting the railroads—that of relations with the railway 
unions, which is surely a situation calling grievously for 
more extended ventilation than it has received. This 
silence, most likely, is the product of hopelessness. What 
chance is there that Congress, not even able to deal 
adequately with urgent defense legislation, will undertake 
major surgery on the Railway Labor Act at any time 
in the foreseeable future? Why incur wear and tear on 
the mind and the vocal cords to no effective purpose? 


The Less Deplorable Alternative 


There is no readily convincing rebuttal to such pes- 
simistic reasoning—except that, when there is a big job 
of educating public opinion to be done, there is no better 
time to begin than now. This paper, therefore, notes with 
satisfaction that Chairman Daniel Loomis of the Associa- 
tion of Western Railways in a June 12 address to a 
shippers’ board meeting at Colorado Springs renewed his 
recommendations that “emergency board” decisions be 
made binding on both parties to a dispute. This expedient 
inevitably gets labeled as “compulsory arbitration”—and 
there is just as much opposition among “conservatives” 
as among the leftish elements to such an extension of 


governmental power. 


June 25, 1951 


ON THE LABOR SITUATION 


Nevertheless, careful analysis of the chaotic railway 
labor situation should be sufficient to convince even the 
most skeptical that “compulsory arbitration” (i.e., mak- 
ing legally binding the awards of quasi-judicial boards) 
is the only practicable remedy for chronic work stoppages 
on the railroads. As deplorable as it undoubtedly is that 
governmental coercion should invade an area of our 
economic life which it has not yet occupied, it is still 
more deplorable that coercion should be exercised in this 
area under strictly self-seeking private auspices. Making 
“emergency board” awards binding and enforceable 
upon the parties to a railway labor dispute would not 
initiate coercion in a field now free from force. Instead 
such “compulsory arbitration” would merely substitute 
governmental coercion for that now exercised under 
private control. It is a shame that coercion has to exist 
at all—but where its use is unavoidable, then it should 
be exercised by government in the public interest instead 
of by union leaders in their own interest. 


Control—or Intolerable Situation 


People who object to the exercise of governmental 
coercion in the settlement of labor disputes should reflect 
upon the fact that the legalization of a monopoly itself 
is simply another way of saying that a group of people 
have been empowered to use coercion in their own in- 
terest. This private coercion can be counteracted or 
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In a unit of motive power, railroads buy poten- 
tial gross ton miles per hour. They want to 
move a maximum number of cars at highest 
practical speeds over prevailing grades of 
track, And when those cars are standard-bear- 
ing-equipped, they can do just that, at lowest 
possible cost. Here’s why: 


LOWEST INITIAL CAR COST 


Per car set, standard AAR bearing assemblies 
average about 1/20 of the cost of the multiple- 
unit type. In terms of rolling stock, that means 
you get four solid-bearing cars for the price of 
three of any other bearing type. Right there 
you have a 33% advantage in potential ton 
miles of revenue per car dollar invested. 


LOWEST OPERATING COST 


It takes less power, therefore less fuel, to move 
a train from “A” to “B” when cars are solid 
bearing equipped. That’s because there’s equal 
or less friction per bearing in pounds per ton 
over the whole run. But that’s not all. On every 
moving train solid bearings save many tons 
excess dead weight — put the maximum trac- 


Yes, in every way, the AAR solid bearing is a railroad’s best bearing invest- 
ment. It’s a simple standard: dependable, safe, unrestricted as to speed and 
load, with an unbeaten performance record in rigorous railroad service. 
Magnus Metal Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 80 E. Jackson 


Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 


—at mnininun cost / 








How Standard AAR Solid Bearings Provide 


MAXIMUM POTENTIAL 
) IN TON MILES PER HOUR 










tive effort of a locomotive to the business of 
moving goods. 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION FOR LADING 


The standard AAR solid bearing is the only 
journal bearing for rolling stock that inherent- 
ly provides flexible control of lateral shocks — 
around curves, over joints, frogs and switches. 
There’s permissible lateral movement designed 
right into the bearing, to cushion shocks before 
they reach the car and lading. And that’s why 
solid bearings admittedly give unequalled rid- 
ing quality on any standard freight car truck. 


LOWEST COST FOR MAINTENANCE 


There’s never any shopping for bearing main- 
tenance with AAR solid bearing cars. Com- 
plete inspection takes less than a minute, Re- 
placement’s simply a matter of jacking the 
“box” — a ten minute job for a one-man crew. 
No costly equipment or labor involved — no 
excessive standby inventories—no extra delays 
for replacing trucks. And that adds up to more 
time “on line” —a still greater potential in net 
ton miles of revenue. 





MAGNUS METAL CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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abolished only (1) if the monopoly is destroyed, or (2) 
if government regulates the monopoly and substitutes 
some of its coercive power for that being exercised by 
those who enjoy the privilege of monopoly. 

Nobody seriously proposes that the national railway 
unions be outlawed, and that only local or “company” 
unions be permitted to exist—yet that would be the 
only way to destroy monopoly power in the field of rail- 
way labor relations and make resort to governmental 
coercion unnecessary; since then no private coercion 
would exist for government to regulate and curb. Unless 
it is politically practicable to put the national railway 
unions out of business, then governmental control of 
union operations is inevitable; otherwise, the nation is 
going to have to put up indefinitely with the intolerable 
work stoppages which have afflicted the patrons of rail- 
road service frequently in recent years. 


Appreciation from Discussion 


An adequate appreciation of the deep-seated disease 
which American political and economic life is suffering 
from over-extended union power will not come about 
without a lot of public discussion. Students who have 
always been identified as “friends of labor” are in the 
forefront of those who understand and are endeavoring 
to explain how badly the “labor movement” has been led 
astray. Foremost, perhaps, among these enlighteners are 
such economists as Leo Wolman and Sumner H. Slichter. 
The latter has a recent book, “What’s Ahead for Ameri- 
can Business,”* which sheds welcome light on many 
aspects of its important and complex subject—and no- 
where more brilliantly than in the obscure field of union 
relations. 

Professor Slichter comes out forthrightly for enforced 


*Published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


acceptance of “emergency board” awards on the rail- 
roads—not, indeed, for an indefinite period, but for at 
least six or nine months. He believes that such limited 
“compulsory arbitration” would be sufficient to induce 
both parties to settle their differences by bargaining or 
by voluntary arbitration. We suspect that he may be 
urduly optimistic, and that enforcement for an indefinite 
geriod will be required to avoid work stoppages and 
formal litigation. Be that as it may, whether for a limited 
or indefinite period, Professor Slichter concludes that a 
“compulsory arbitration” feature must be added to the 
machinery of the Railway Labor Act to protect the 
public interest. Nobody known to this paper—whose 
analysis of the situation has been wide and deep enough 
to entitle him to an opinion of his own—has been able 
to reach any other conclusion. 

Indeed, Professor Slichter’s study of the trend of the 
union movement has aroused further grave suspicions 
in his mind about it. He believes that “unions are prob- 
ably strong enough . . . to raise wages faster than the 
managers and engineers can raise physical output per 
man-hour.” If they do this, as he fears they will, the 
dollar will steadily decline in purchasing power. He con- 
cludes that “the country will eventually have to decide 
which is the lesser evil—the regulation of collective bar- 
gaining or the acceptance of a steadily depreciating 
dollar.” 

The American people will not learn the facts of life 
about this portentous situation until it has had a lot of 
public discussion. Unless such understanding is secured, 
the problem will not be grappled with realistically, and 
solved. The railroads and the country—and railroad em- 
ployees as well—would be well served if Mr. Loomis 
would make more speeches like the one he made in 
Colorado Springs; and if more railroad speakers would 
join him in his educational efforts. 





THE LESSON OF SOCIALISM 


“One thing only, I am convinced, can stop American in- 
dustry from expanding and improving over the years, from 
bringing a higher and better standard of living to all people. 
That one thing is the growth of centralized controls over our 
economic life. In a near-war emergency like the present, 
when the demand for certain basic products greatly exceeds 
the supply, we must of course have controls only to ensure 
that our military forces get what they need and that what re- 
mains is equitably distributed. 

“But I believe, just as firmly, that perpetuation of these 
controls after the emergency ends could throttle our growth. 
Between V-J Day and the end of 1950, American business 
invested over $84 billion in new plants and equipment. I 
do not believe such a tremendous investment in progress will 
be risked again if companies are not free to determine what 
products they will make, what prices they will charge, and 
what profits constitute a proper return on the stockholders’ 
money. 

“Call it state planning, or socialism, or what you will, but 

system of concentrating all economic controls and economic 
planning in the hands of a few men withers whatever it 
ouches. In the words of a British economist, ‘Central plan- 


ning ultimately turns every individual into a cipher and 
every economic decision into blind fumbling, destroys the 
incentives through which economic progress arises, renders 
the economic system as unstable as the whims of the few 
who ultimately control it, and creates a system of wire-pull- 


ing and privileges in which economic justice ceases to have . 


any meaning.’ 

“Socialism is no longer a Utopia; it has a record. That 
record was created in the suffering and austerity of the 
people of Great Britain, and it is a record of frustration, 
blunder, and disappointment. The pitiful failure of the 
British socialists is now written large in history for every- 
one to read. I am convinced that our people will read it, 
and profit by the lesson it teaches all of us. 

“This nation has everything it needs to move ahead, to 
fulfill the aspirations of our people, to defend itself, to 
offer leadership to the rest of the world. We have the pro- 
duction knowledge and the tools to do even better than we 
have in the past. We have the men and the imagination and 
the morale to continue our progress.”—-From an address by 
John K. Hodnette, vice-president, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
peration, at the Edison Electric Institute convention in Den- 
ver, Colo., June 5. 
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IS HISTORY 
REPEATING ITSELF? 


Monthly totals of freight-car deliveries, starting with 
5.949 in January, reached 9,774 in May. The backlog 
of orders for domestic service as of January 1 was 
124.489 cars. It had increased to 150,628 on June 1. 

The prospects for third-quarter deliveries are not al- 
together clear. Freight-car steel allocations for the third 
quarter tentatively approved by the Defense Production 
Administration in May amounted to 672,000 tons, which, 
according to Defense Transport Administrator Knudsen, 
would provide for a three months’ production of be- 
tween 21,000 and 24,000 cars — somewhere between 
7,000 and 8,000 cars per month. With an additional 
11,000 tons since allocated to the freight-car program, 
which would bring the total third-quarter allotment to 
683,000 tons, Mr. Knudsen said he understood that the 
additional steel, plus some “adjustments,” including 
some rearrangements of the proportions of the different 
types of steels involved, would step the program up to 
9,500 cars per month. 

To secure an increase somewhere between a fifth and 
a third of the third-quarter freight-car output tentatively 
approved in May with an increase of less than two per 
cent in the steel tonnage allocated to freight-car con- 
struction is placing a highly optimistic dependence on 
“adjustments” in the program. Despite the statement 
of Karl R. Bendetsen, assistant secretary of the army, 
that the Department of Defense feels that the production 
of 10,000 cars a month is the minimum for the defense 
effort, civilian requirements for steel seem to be looming 
large before the Defense Production Administration. 





THERE LL BE SOME 
CHANGES MADE — NEXT WEEK 


Shortly, and we confidently expect in our next issue, 
we are going to make some changes in the arrangement 
of the printed matter in this magazine. We hope these 
changes will make the paper easier to read—but if they 
don’t please let us know and we'll revise further. 

Briefly, what we are going to do is to take the more 
important news articles from the “General News” section, 
now over toward the back of the magazine, and put them 
right up here, along with the editorial comment. Our 
assumption is that the things people want to know about 
first are the news events—and so it’s logical to put them 
up in the front of the magazine. 

Then, another thing, we’re going to expand our “Week 
at a Glance” report to two pages; and give you a lot 
more news briefs in that department than we have before. 
In fact, we’re going to “go informal” in those pages and 
print some of the rumors that get talked around in rail- 
road circles but which heretofore have not found their 
way into print. 

Our feature articles are not going to suffer in this 
reshuffle. We expect to keep right on improving them— 
making them not only informative but still more useful. 

A good garden is one which not only is full of good 
vegetables, but which is free of weeds. A good industry 
magazine ought to be a good deal like a good garden— 
lots of nourishment and mighty little there that isn’t. 
We have over a score of experienced editorial gardeners 
working hard on this particular patch and we hope the 
results of their labors are becoming more evident all the 
time. If not—you please tell us. 





RAILROADS NEED MONEY 


“Seldom, possibly never, has the Interstate Commerce 
Commission faced a more difficult, or at any rate a more 
embarrassing situation than it does now. The railroads of 
the country are asking for higher freight rates, one might 
almost say as usual. Their opening presentation appears to 
present a strong case. But the Office of Price Stabilization 
has entered an appearance in opposition; this newspaper’s 
Washington bureau reports that several other government 
agencies are opposing the carriers in this matter. 

“So we have one government tribunal sitting in a quasi- 
judicial capacity on a cause directly affecting only the rail 
carriers and the users of their service, while other arms of 
the government come into the proceedings, apparently as 
friends of the court. The O.P.S., as you might guess, ob- 
jects on the theory that a freight rate increase now would 
be price-inflationary. The fact is, of course, that if the 
railroads need higher service rates the reason is that their 
operating costs have already been inflated. The 15 per cent 
higher rates, if allowed, would be an effect, not a primary 
cause, of inflation. 

“As the Association of American Railroads puts their 
case, their aggregate operating costs and taxes are expected 
to exceed those of 1950 by something like $971 million. 
Since net operating earnings last year were $1,040 million, 
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it is apparent that without a substantial increase in gross 
revenues this year the total return on total carrier invest- 
ment would, according to these calculations, be practically 
wiped out. 

“But the A.A.R. looks for greater revenue, both because 
of the 2 per cent increase in freight rates allowed in March 
and because of the uptrend in carloadings so far this year. 
Even so, the forecast of the carriers’ accountants is 
that without the rate increase now asked (which is to in- 
clude the interim advance) the yield on their aggregate 
capital investment would be reduced from the 3.95 per cent 
of 1950 to 2.97 per cent this year; that with the rate ad- 
vance here in question the railroads as a whole would be 
in a position to realize an annual return on investment of 
4.80 per cent. 

“It is an old story that the regulated public services fare 
badly in a period of persistent rise in prices and wages. Ad- 
justment of service charges to fit a new cost scale com- 
monly lags behind the times. But the other publicly reg- 
ulated services—gas, electricity, telephones—are not being 
pushed as near the ragged edge as are the railroads. 

“If the Office of Price Stabilization has a job it can do, 
it would be well advised to stick to that job and leave to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the task which Congress 
committed to that body.”—An editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal, May 18, 1951. 
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OPERATING INDICATORS 
NO. OF MONTHS DATA COVERS 12 12 12 MS TS RA) 7 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12) 
AVERAGE AGE OF LOCO. UNITS (MO’S.) 61; 55 h3l 62] ~— 30] a7] 25| hol 22) 35) 22) bhi 38] 56 3h] 26) 3h 
AVERAGE MILES PER LOCO. UNIT PER MO. 1Obu1) 7635/12 8756! 7567] 73hh 65k! 8620! 9979] 8356! 8337112635) 9381! 7 5762110867) 9350 
® HRS. AVAILABLE OF HRS. IN PERIOD 84.1) 87.2) - 90. = 2 8.21 82,6) 93.2 3) 94k) = 82.0} 89,3!) 91.5) 8.6) 81.8) 87.9 
® HRS. WORKED OF HRS. IN PERIOD 69,8! 39,8] - 58 - = Sh.5| 63.0) h1.2 46.2) 71 - 63,2! 61,5! 52 ~ 55,2) 76.0) 58.0 
AVERAGE TRAIN MILES PER TRAIN HOUR 22,7] 2h.) 28.6) 23,2) 23,h! 19,6) 17. al} 21.4] 17,0) 22,8) 24.0) 21.4) 22,6] 28,8) 25.6) 19,0] 17.9] 26.0) 23.4 
AVERAGE TRAILING MGTM PER TRAIN HOUR 103.4) 82,21/105.h) 66.9] 60,8) 51.2) 35,1) 63,5) 49.0) 39 - 74.2! 55.2] 65,2!) 105.6) 78. 7-8) 71,0] 88,1) 76,2 
“AVERAGE GROSS TONS PER LOCO. UNIT 1220/ 854] 893 | 1091! ob 79] 153) 730] 938] 975] - | 1122) 136k) 1160 862} 1491 1275| 1038 
AVERAGE HORSEPOWER PER UNIT 100! 1467] 139] 1422] 136k! 1500! 1500 1500] 1499] 1469] 14h0/ 1500] 1436] 140k) 1404! 1492] 1437! 1500] 160 
FUEL CONSUMPTION PER MGTM 1.52! 1.95! 1.53] 1,75! 1.78) 1.56] 1.68] 2.63] 1.79! 2.10) ~ 1.74! 1,66] 1,56) 1,49) 2,0h! 1.48) 2.51! 1. 1.79 
| __ _ WN GALLONS) ren coco. unit mi. | 1,86] 1,66) 1.37! 1.91! 1.86] 2.15] 2.60) 1.68) 2.05] 2.12] 1.96] 2.26] 1.81) 1.66) 1.76] 2 2.41) 2.05) 1.86 
LUBE OIL CONSUMPTION —__PER wat 201k! .02h! .023/ .016] 023] 015 Baa .030]_.014/ 018} - | .018] .018} .011} 014] .029/ .023/ .015/ .01.5] .018 
(WN GALLONS} PER LOCO. UNIT MI 017) 0201 0 O18] o2h! 021] .018] 022] ok! .017/ .025) .020] ,o2h] 013] ,015] ,025! .020! ,02k! .019! .020 
SIGNIFICANT OPERATING COSTS PER MGTM (Cents) 
REPAIRS 11.22/13.10] 8,54! 13,09/17.70/13,20110.05] 16.0] 7,86/19.63/ - |10.10] 7,76/14,09] 8.67|14.94| 7.30/17.04/11.93/10,91 
FUEL 14.23/17, 78] 14.03/16, 21115,63123,A3} 15,45/22,1)! - |14,38/14,72 12,17] 16.90] 16.25] 1,.22/16,18116,06 
LUBRICANTS 91] 1.22] .69] .8hi 1,02] 80] 68] 1.75] .58] .76| - | .92| .79 3] 1.32) 63) 75) 82) .98 
TOTAL 26, 36] 32,101 23,26] 30.1 7,831 25,991 u2,61123,091 42,53) - | 25,0123, 26) 30,45] 21, 57) 33425) 210) 32,011 28,921 27495 
ANALYSIS OF REPAIRS PER MGTM (Cents) 
REPAIRS — ENGINE: LABOR 3.24} 2,55] 3,16] - 2 ~ 2.u2} 4.32] 2.53) 6.06] - | 3,02] - - | = | 2,63} - [1 ~_| 2.82 
MATERIAL 2,03) 2,37] 1,62] - - - 250! 3.55] . 2.63) = | 3,49) - -_| = | 1.57) = | 2.07 =~ _{ 1.69 
ee TOTAL 5.27] 4.92] 4.78) - - -_ | 2,92] 7,87] 2.49 aol | 6.51} = | = | = | 4,20] = | 6,51) = | 4,5) 
REPAIRS — ELECTRICAL: \aBor RE as - - 1.72) 1.97!) 1.61! 2,10) - | .98) - | = | = | 2,30) = | 3,h)) = | 1,61 
MATERIAL 289! 3.12] 1.0h! - i ie bhi 3.07] 92) 1.78] - | 1.31) - - - fast _= | 2,60] = | 2302 
A ee TOTAL 2.57} b.31} 1.76] = = = | 2.15] 5.0] 2.52) 2.88] - | 2.29) - - =| 5.66] = | 6,01) = | 
REPAIRS — OTHER: _taBor 1.0] 2.39] 1.30] - a =| 4.13} 2.28] 1,52] 5 “2 ae oa “ a} 2.98) = | 3.38] «= | 2.29 
waTERIAL I ak 7 Pe Sera ae SEO SRR a a ee eee 2) ee ee 
TOTAL 3.38] 3.87/ 2,00] » | - | - | h.98! 3.43] 2.85] 8.06] - | 1,30] - | - - | h.86] - | b.s2l = | 
TOTAL REPAIR LABOR 6,32! 6,13] 5.18! 7,85! 9.43! 6.10) 8.26! 8.57) 4.66/13,.80) - | 4.80! 113) - 4.75) 7.91! 3.56111.03!) 6.65! 6.19 
TOTAL REPAIR MATERIAL 4.90! 6.97] 3.36] 5.2h] 8.271 7.10] 1.79] 7,83] 3,20] 5,83| - | 5,30! 3,63] = | 3,92] 7,03] 3.7] 6.01] 5,28! 4.61 
RR, TOTAL REPAIRS 11,22/13,10] 8,54/13,09/17.70/13.20110,05/16,h0] 7,86/19,63| ~- 110.10 7.7611h,.09! 7,67/14.9h! 7.30/17.0K/11.93/10.91 
REPAIRS (CENTS) PER GAL. FUEL CONSUMED 7.37) 6.73) 5.571 7h9 B.h81 5.9 4.391 9,331 6.50! 5,79] 4.68! 9,03] 5.82) 7,30] 4.9kl11.29] 7,42) 6,13 
SIGNIFICANT OPERATING COSTS PER LOCOMOTIVE UNIT MILE (Cents) 
REPAIRS 13,68112,19! 7,63/24,28118,5h/18.20115.51/11,98) 7,38119,.13/13,80/11,33/10,59116, 3h! 9,68112,88/10,88/27,19/15,23/11,.49 
ee 17,36! Ast 126% 17,69 16.36 19.07/23 38 18.0} ake 21,58/ 20.79 16,13 20,08 18,33 13.58 14.57 2h.22 22.10 20,63 He .68 
LUBRICANTS 1.11! 1,04! 62] .921 1,06! 1.11! 1,06! 1,2 ‘ | 1,20] 1.0 08] 65] 81! 1.13/ 9! 1,20] 1,04) 1,02 
TOTAL 3218] 2772 120-791 32 bolas oe Lae 8 G0.12131.27|22.42 wit 33°59 DB LS a1 75135, 9212k.07 2828136 OL Ist 09136, 90 129.19 
cus 990-0 4-5 Report includes all builders. (OVER) 


AN “OPERATING COMPARISON REPORT” has been com- 
piled for five years by Electro-Motive and furnished to par- 
ticipating railroads. It sets forth statistics of performance 
and costs for diesel locomotives not generally available from 
1.C.C. statistics. The names of the participating railroads 
are not printed, but some of the roads in the plan exchange 
their code numbers and are able to make direct comparisons 
with each other by using the report. Currently some 34 rail- 
roads submit material for, and receive, the report. Separate 


tabulations are issued for locomotives in freight service, 
passenger service and yard service, respectively. Here is re- 
produced, for the first time in a periodical with a public cir- 
culation, a sample page from that report—namely, the first 
page of the report on diesel freight service, containing the 
full data on 18 roads, plus the average of 34 roads. The re- 
maining companies—AA to SS—are covered on the reverse 
of the report (which is not reproduced here) 


How to Get Maximum Economies 
From Diesel Locomotives 


The benefits of dieselization fall into two categor- 
ies. First, are the savings which come automatically 
from the substitution of diesel power for steam 
power, based upon such factors as fuel cost, avail- 
ability and maintenance time. These direct savings 
depend in large measure on the kind of service to 
which the new power is assigned. In the final stages of 
complete dieselization, these savings may be small 
in relation to investment. 

But “the indirect and collateral savings” from die- 
sel power, the second category of benefits, may be 
enormous even in services where the potential utiliza- 
tion is relatively small. To gain these kinds of bene- 
fits, the diesel locomotive must be used as a new tool 
—not merely as a substitute form of power. 

A paper delivered before the New York Society of 
Security Analysts on June 1 explains how one loco- 
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By N. C. DEZENDORF, 


Director of Sales and Service , 
Electro-Motive Division, General Motors Corporation 


motive builder is helping railroad managements to 
attain the maximum economies from dieselization. 
This is a condensed version.—Editor. 


On. reason why there is little similarity in the savings 
and return-on-investment statements of various railroads 
concerning diesel-power is that the amount of savings 
varies widely depending upon the application. This is 
for the reason that the operating savings are directly 
proportional to utilization. 

In acquiring their first diesel locomotive most rail- 
roads have followed the practice of making the initial 
applications where the immediate savings would be the 
greatest. Thus, the first diesel switchers ‘were assigned to 
the three-trick operations where they could work around 
the clock and pay for themselves in fuel and repair 
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What are the Facrs 


About Roller Bearing Journals Lubricated with LUBRIKO GREASE? 











COST OF LUBRICATION 


Time-cost studies by railroad test 
engineers of two of the nation’s largest 
railroads show that the cost of lubri- 
cating a roller bearing passenger car 
with grease amounts to less than ONE 
THIRD the cost of oil lubrication. This 
estimate includes costs of materials, 
labor, inspection time, etc. SAVING: 
More than $2.00 out of every $3.00. 


SHOP FACTORS 


LUBRIKO Grease is easily stored 
and applied ‘without exposure to 
contamination. Easily applied 
through plug openings or pres- 
sure fittings with suitable 
pumps which can be supplied 
with accurate metering devices. 


INSPECTION CYCLES 
LENGTHENED 


The new A.A.R. inspection 
regulations, again length- 
ened, now only require 
the addition of 1 Ib. of 
grease every 90 days 
compared to the fre- 
quent inspections 
and lubricant 
additions with oil. 


ENGINEERING DATA ON REQUEST 
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You are SAFE 


THE MASTER 
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Bearings Run Cooler With Grease 
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LUBRIKO— 
AN ALL-WEATHER 
GREASE 


It has been definitely proved 
that LUBRIKO performs with 
maximum efficiency wherever 
railroad cars travel in the 
United States and Canada, 
at all seasons of the year 
and under the most extreme 
temperature variations. 





SAFETY FACTORS 


Loss of lubricant due to loose closure plates 
is reduced to a minimum through the heavier 
consistency of LUBRIKO Grease compared to 
oil, particularly when oil has thinned out at 
high speed operating temperatures. Under 
very drastic conditions, where even grease 
could be accidentally dumped, enough 
LUBRIKO would remain on the bearings to 
carry on safe lubrication for many 
hundreds of miles. Since no plugs, wires 
or closure plates need be removed to 
add lubricant, the possibility of 
careless re-closing is eliminated. 













WHAT KIND OF BEARINGS? 


LUBRIKO Grease has been tested with, 
and is in use on, all four famous makes 
of roller bearing car journals, Fafnir, 
Hyatt, SKF and Timken. Further- 
more, it is A.A.R. approved for 
interchange with all four. Important 
factor to consider is that even with 
bearings originally designed for oil 
lubrication, the change over to LUBRIKO 
Grease, in most instances, can be made 
without mechanical modification. The change 
can be made simply by removing the oil, cleaning the housing 
and filling with LUBRIKO 
to the proper level. 


oe we OK 


with LUBRIKO 


LUBRICANT 
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savings alone in three years. The first diesel passenger 
locomotives were assigned to the hot-shot name trains 
where they could accumulate 30,000 miles per month 
in high-speed service and pay for themselves in four or 
five years from direct savings alone. The first diesel 
freight locomotives were assigned to symbol trains where 
schedules could be improved, trains consolidated, helpers 
eliminated, and direct economies could pay for locomo- 
tives in from two to four years. The various combina- 
tions of these applications on various railroads naturally 
produce a great variety of reported savings. 


Beyond “Cream” Runs 


As more diesel power is acquired, and as all of the 
through services and heavy switching assignments are 
covered, utilization tends to decline in the intermediate 
stage, with a resulting reduction in savings. Local pas- 
senger and freight services, two-trick switching assign- 
ments, helper services, transfer and humping operations, 
all can show substantial savings which are sufficient to 
pay for the equipment in from four to seven years. Much 
can be done from a management standpoint to increase 
utilization in this area, which will be discussed later. 

In the final stages of complete dieselization are found 
applications which show the minimum of direct savings. 
They are branch-line services, work-train locomotives, 
commuter services, and stand-by locomotives tor seasonal 
requirements and to replace regular locomotives during 
shopping periods. While the direct savings may be small 
in relation to the investment required, the indirect and 
collateral savings can be enormous. As long as any 
steam locomotives at all are in regular service over the 
system, all supporting services for stéam operation must 
be maintained. These include intermediate and terminal 
roundhouses, water towers and water treatment plants, 
coaling stations, cinder dumps, back shops, and all of 
the specialized crafts which these facilities require for 
even intermittent operation. 

To hasten the realization of these secondary and col- 
lateral savings in advance of complete dieselization, a few 
large railroads have elected to dieselize completely cer- 
tain sections of their systems, retaining complete or 
partial steam operation in other sections until they receive 
sufficient diesel power to retire the steam power pro- 
gressively by sections. In this manner, savings can be 
substantially increased during the intermediate and final 
periods. 


Management Economies 


The diesel locomotive is still a new tool for the move- 
ment of trains on our railroads. Much still remains to 
be learned concerning the methods of using this new 
tool to the utmost advantage in building traffic, offsetting 
competitive forms of transportation, and in effecting 
maximum economies of operation. The knowledge and 
experience which are required to exploit fully the poten- 
tials of the diesel locomotive lie within the area of man- 
agement decisions. To the extent that railroad manage- 
ments exhaust these potentials will they approach the 
maximum economies attainable. Conversely, to the extent 
that railroad managements tend to follow steam practices 
in the application of diesel locomotives will the maximum 
economies fail to be realized—even though the savings 
are substantial and the railroad is satisfied with its diesel 
purchases. 

Although railroad accounting is well established and 
controlled by I.C.C. regulations, and while all of the 
basic data for the analysis of diesel locomotive perform- 
ance is available, there exists no separate summary of 
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DESPITE INCREASES IN GENERAL LEVEL OF PRICES, re- 
pair costs to diesel locomotives operated by 34 roads par- 
ticipating in Electro-Motive’s ‘Operating Comparison Re- 
ports’ show a remarkable stability since January 1948 


diesel locomotive operation and expense information for 
comparing one railroad with another. In developing man- 
agement techniques for improving operations, a factual 
guide to deficiencies requiring management decisions is 
a basic necessity. Since one did not exist, we at Electro- 
Motive decided about five years ago, to create an “Oper- 
ating Comparison Report” provided we could obtain the 
cooperation of railroad managements in supplying the 
basic data. (Sample page is reproduced herewith— 
Epiror.) From a small modest beginning, we now have 
over 30 of the principal railroads of the country sending 
us regular monthly reports covering the significant fac- 
tors in diesel locomotive operation and expense. For the 
most part, the data cover all diesel units regardless of 
make, but the freight and passenger figures reflect ap- 
proximately 90 per cent Electro-Motive ownership, the 
switchers approximately 60 per cent. 

On the report, individual railroads are coded. Many 


‘roads exchange code letters with each other, but Electro- 


Motive respects the railroads’ desire for anonymity. 
There is a separate~report for freight, passenger, and 
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yard switching. The first part of the report covers “op- 
erating indicators,” the second “significant operating 
costs,” the third “analysis of repairs” and finally “signi- 
ficant operating costs per locomotive unit mile.” The 
report is designed to high-spot the controllable variables 
and to eliminate uncontrollable fixed expenses. For ex- 
ample, “crew costs” are not shown since they are fixed 
by annual contracts and are very similar between rail- 
roads. Also. “enginehouse expense” has been eliminated 
since there is no uniform method employed in splitting 
this item between steam and diesel. The statistics have 
been carefully selected to indicate availability, utilization, 
work done, and the essential costs of fuel, repairs, and 
lubricants. Furthermore, repairs have been broken down 
between labor and material in three classifications, “en- 
gine,” “electrical,” and “other.” 

Because we at Electro-Motive know the names repre- 
sented by each symbol, it is possible for us to use the 
report in carefully evaluating the management decisions 
which are responsible for adverse results and to assist 
these managements to bring about an improvement. 
Here are a number of operating conditions which have 
been disclosed by the use of this report—and correction 
started by conferences with the railroad managements. 
(1) Availability 

Inadequate facilities for maintaining locomotives 
Lack of special tools for maintaining locomotives 
Insufficient supervision of shop forces 

Need for educational program of shop forces 
Improper location of maintenance facilities 


Following steam practice of holding locomotives out of 
service for repair of components which could be ex- 
changed 

(2) Utilization 


Holding four-unit locomotive for maximum tonnage in- 
stead of dispatching two or three units with available 


tonnage 

Failure to cycle motive power in orderly sequence for 
mileage maintenance causing accumulation of heavy 
repairs 


Failure to revise schedules and consolidate trains formerly 
operated on steam schedules to obtain most efficient 





cycling of locomotives in keeping with traffic demands 

Failure to utilize locomotives assigned to through runs 
for local assignments during lay-over periods 

(3) Repair Costs 

Failure to follow mileage recommendations for overhaul 
of components 

Mixing of lubricating oils contrary to recommendations 

Improper cleaning of filters 

Repair of components by shop methods, instead of return 
to manufacturer for rebuilding by factory methods 

Finding unnecessary work to retain people in shops re- 
quired for steam operation, but not needed for diesel 

Need for improved tools and equipment for precision main- 
tenance operations 

Need for education of supervision and staff on correct 
labor saving methods 

In addition to these special analyses for the benefit of 
particular railroads, the “Operating Comparison Report” 
lend itself to the preparation of supplemental reports, 
of which two may be worthy of comment. The first is a 
“Rating Report” in which an evaluation is made of the 
various operational and mechanical factors to determine 
the relative standing of the participating railroads in 
their effective use of diesel power. This report is very 
valuable to us in singling out railroads for special assist- 
ance in correcting difficulties and in bringing about 
management decisions for necessary improvement. It 
also is valuable to record changes in position and thereby 
chart progress. 

A second report is a series of charts showing the 
monthly and cumulative repair costs for each railroad 
compared with the average of all railroads, divided into 
the three classes of service, freight, passenger, and 
switching. [See accompanying graphs—EpiTor.] This 
report is of particular value to the mechanical depart- 
ments of the railroads and frequently points out the 
need for corrective actions before they would otherwise 
have been indicated. 

Progressive development of the diesel locomotive has 
produced economies in three major areas—performance, 
maintenance, and manufacturing methods. Each has re- 
sults which find reflection in railroad operation. In the 








“GET ON THE BELL’’— instead of the 
ball, is the new aim of students of the 
Engineering School of the University of 
Illinois. The bell was presented to 
the university’s Chicago undergraduate 
division by Wayne A. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central, on May 14. 
On its polished surface will be engraved 
each year the names of two or three 
top-ranking students of the school. It 
was this same bell, President Johnston 
explained, that literally “rang in the 
dawn of the second century of the 
IWlinois Central’ last February 10 at 
the opening of the I.C.’s centennial 
celebration. Admiring the bell after the 
formal presentat‘on are (left to right): 
Henry M. Musal and Harry D. Newman, 
'bell’’ honor students for January 1951; 
Frederick W. Trezise, associate dean 
of the College of Engineering, and Presi- 
dent Johnston 
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AS LONG AS ANY STEAM LOCOMOTIVES AT ALL are 
in regular service over the system, all supporting services 
for steam operation must be maintained. These include 
intermediate and terminal roundhouses, water towers and 


performance area, since the introduction of the Series 
567 two-cycle diesel engine in 1938, the horsepower out- 
put per cylinder available for traction has been increased 
33 1/3 per cent, with even greater fuel economy and the 
ability to burn fuel with a wider range of specifications. 
Also, over the same period, traction-motor improvements 
have increased the tractive force ratings over 25 per 
cent with longer life of wearing parts. This means that, 
if a 1938 locomotive would pull 90 loaded box cars at 
30 m.p.h., the comparable 1951 locomotive will pull the 
same number at 40 m.p.h. When speed is not a factor, 
the 1951 locomotive will pull 120 loaded box cars. 

In the maintenance area, the two hardest working 
parts in a diesel locomotive are the piston in the engine 
and the traction motor on the axle. In 1938, average 
piston life was between 75 and 100 thousand miles. The 
1951 piston will travel between 600 thousand and 1 mil- 
lion miles. In 1938, the traction motors required an 
overhaul at 200 thousand miles and probably a complete 
armature rewind at 400 thousand miles in high-speed 
passenger service. Today the new traction motors require 
mileage overhaul at 300 thousand miles and probably 
rewinds at 1 million miles or more. These and hundreds 
of similar extensions of useful life and longer periods 
between service requirements have created millions of 
unaccounted dollars of savings for every railroad using 
our diesel power. In fact, these development savings are 
responsible for the remarkable manner in which repair 
costs have resisted the inflationary trends. (Refer to 
Repair Cost chart, cumulative average, all roads.) 

In the manufacturing area the increase in production 
has called for the development of specialized automatic 
machine tools which are capable of higher volume, im- 
proved quality, and lower cost. Both improved quality 
and lower cost are reflected in railroad operation. A 
quick example of this effect is found in new locomotive 
prices. In 1936 the first standardized production loco- 
motives were sold at approximately $100 per horsepower. 
Between 1936 and 1941 three reductions in price were 
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water treatment plants, coaling stations, cinder dumps, 
back shops, and all of the specialized crafts which these 
facilities require. Illustration shows demolition of a water 
tank on the G.M.&O. at Columbus, Miss. 


made as production increased. During the war, prices 
were frozen till 1945. Thereafter, three increases in price 
were made coincident with horizontal wage increases. 
In 1949, a price reduction was made which prices con- 
tinue to the present time. And today our prices are ap- 
proximately $100 per horsepower, or roughly at the 
1936 level, with an infinitely better machine capable of 
more and longer life, due in large measure to the de- 
velopment of better machines, processes, and methods 
incident to volume production. 

The economies inherent in the dieselization of our 
railroads have been great enough to produce highly at- 
tractive returns on investment and a rapid trend towards 
complete dieselization at an early date. It is obvious from 
an analysis of comparative operating indicators and ex- 
penses that railroads with large fleets of diesel locomo- 
tives still have a long way io go before exhausting the 
economies which are attainable with diesel motive power. 
The spread between the average of all roads and the 
performance of the best operators would yield an addi- 
tional gold mine of savings if it could be closed. 

The secondary savings from the abandonment of all 
steam facilities have been realized to a negligible extent. 
This, together with the education of people in the proper 
operation and maintenance of diesel equipment and of 
management decisions which will capitalize on the full 
capacity of this new motive power hold the greatest 
promise for future improvement. 

And finally, the diesel locomotive itself is undergoing 
constant development, refinement, and improvement. The 
motive power of 1951 is a vastly superior machine to 
the stainless-steel streamliners of the late Thirties which 
started the revolution in rail transportation. At Electro- 
Motive, more time, money, and experience are being 
spent on locomotive research and development today than 
at any time in our history. This is just another way of 
saying that product improvements which will produce 
operating and maintenance economies for the railroads 
will be coming along faster in the future than they have. 
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“The volume of acid and water sprayed on the cars should be just 
enough to accomplish sufficient cleansing and effective rinsing.” 


scrubbers (right) 





Special problems are created by the application of mechanical 





Cleaning Can Increase Corrosion 


On Passenger Cars 


In preventing corrosion on railroad passenger equip- 
ment, the maintenance activities and factors which con- 
tribute to corrosion must be regulated and closely super- 
vised. Car cleaning is responsible for a large proportion 
of corrosion damage to passenger car equipment and 
since the attack is usually hidden, the railroad is not 
aware of the damage until the car is shopped. F. K. 
Mitchell, manager of equipment of the New York Cen- 
tral, has estimated that $47,330,590 was spent on repair 
of corrosion damage to passenger cars nationally in 1949, 
which is almost 30 per cent or practically. one-third of 
the total maintenance repair cost. 

The Pullman Company, for years, has been vitally 
concerned with the problems of general exterior car 
cleaning in the interest of holding down cost of repairs. 


Car Cleaning 


The type of cleaner most generally employed for 
cleaning railway passenger cars is the acid type, although 
recently there has been some attempt to determine the 
possibilities of modern detergents of the alkaline type. 
The most generally applied finishes for the exterior of 
railway cars are the so-called synthetic finishes, princi- 
pally of the alkyd group. These finishes are quite resis- 
tant to mild acid type cleaners of low concentration and 
fairly resistant to mild alkaline types. 

The dirt which accumulates on railway passenger cars 
is principally road ballast grit, iron dust and combustion 
products from the locomotive, which include fine particles 
of carbon. The deposit is tenacious and difficult to re- 
move with ordinary soap detergents, but responds quite 


This article is adapted from a paper presented at the Railroad Corrosion 
Conference sponsored by the International Nickel Company, Inc., at 
Wrightsville Beach, N. C., May 1-3. 

“Engineer of tests, the Pullman Company, Chicago 
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By A. M. JOHNSEN* 


well to acidic types. For these reasons, acids and acidic 
proprietary compounds are generally employed by the 
railroads at present. Some experimenting is being done 
employing the acid type at one terminal and alkaline 
type at the other terminal, so that residual cleaning fluids 
neutralize. 

It is early to say whether this scheme will yield any 
benefits, since neutralization produces salts which stimu- 
late electrochemical reactions. 

In former years railway passenger car exterior cleaning 
was done by hand, and generally at not too frequent 
intervals during the year. This work was done with 
long-handled car scrub brushes and the detergent agent 
was usually oxalic acid or proprietary acidic compounds. 
Since the recent advent of mechanical washers, the 
general practice now employed is to put the trains through 
these washers after each trip. The frequency here varies 
from one to three days, depending on the distance the 
train travels. In this practice, the cars receive a shower 
bath with detergent and water sprayed under pressure 
over the entire train. The atomized spray and sulution 
fog, striking the cars directly, cause acid and water to 
infiltrate through minute openings and into recesses in 
the car structure. The water and acid then are absorbed 
into the insulation which is absorbent fibrous maierial. 


Insulation Is a Factor 


Since a limited amount of air circulates within these 
closed sections of a car, the wet insulation stimulates 
corrosion of the steel surfaces. If there is any chemical 
treatment given the original insulation material, the 
attack is intensified through chemical action of the water 
and acid on the ingredients of the insulation. Condensa- 
tion also runs down to the side sills depositing liquid on 
the framing members and other surfaces which retain 
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liquids. When the cars are shopped for repairs, the 
effects of these conditions result in extensive renewals of 
girder sheets, framing members and other structural parts 
which have been attacked. 

A considerable part of this structural corrosion damage 
is due to excessive concentration of the acid detergents, 
as well as undue frequency of the acid application and 
volume of solution in excess of that necessary to clean 
the cars. 

In order to establish the minimum effective practice 
with regard to these considerations, a close check on 
the practice should periodically be made. Some trains 
operate through sections of the country and territories 
where dirt film accumulation on the cars is less than on 
trains operated through highly industrialized sections or 
over routes having numerous tunnels. It is desirable that 
individual lines determine their own minimum needs for 
the cleaning required to maintain clean and suitable 
appearing equipment, and reduce corrosion potentials 
from this source to a minimum. Important to this entire 
subject, is that effective and continuous supervision be 
given to the methods and control of car cleaning practices 
at all times. This means that the preparation and mixing 
of the cleaning compounds should be carefully supervised 
and controlled at all times. 

The railroads should seek to employ only the weakest 
acid concentration and the minimum frequency of appli. 
cation to maintain clean cars. Some railroads have issued 
suitable instructions and make periodic checks on the 
acid concentration. This is important. 

Laboratory control of cleaning solutions gives the 
foreman or supervisor of cleaning the essential control 
that is needed to insure that excessive acidity is not pro- 
gressively increased. Excessive acidity will in addition 
rapidly accelerate corrosion of the cleaning equipment. 
It is a safe assumption that any expense added to secure 
this control will be more than compensated for in pro- 
longing the life of the cars by preventing excessive cor- 
rosion. In addition it will prolong the life and appearance 
of the paint finish, as well as prevent waste from exces- 
sive use of the cleaners. Excessive use of cleaners is 
costly and in fact this has been found in instances where 
investigations have disclosed undue concentrations and 
excessive applications. The Pullman Company has avail- 
able at all yard offices a printed folder describing a 
practical method for testing and controlling the acid 
strength of cleaners. These are available from the Pull- 
man Company upon request. 


Mechanical Scrubbers 


For terminal cleaning with mechanical scrubbers, the 
Pullman Company has advocated a concentration of two 
ounces or less of cleaner to one gallon of water. This 
concentration may be increased for cars receiving only 
occasional cleaning by hand brushing. It is suggested 
that, where terminal cleaning with mechanical washers 
is done after each trip, only water be used until there 
is a noticeable film of dirt present. At this time only 
should the acid treatment be given with the above recom- 
mended concentration. Before acid is applied, the car 
should be sprayed with water so that a water seal will 
form in minute openings, thus aiding in preventing acid 
infiltration to the interior and inner recesses of the car. 

This prespray of water also reduces the direct attack 
of acid on the dry surface and lowers the temperature 
of the car in hot weather. Direct application of acid to 
hot cars is injurious to the paint finish, The volume of 
acid and water sprayed onto the cars should be just 
enough to accomplish sufficient cleansing and effective 
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rinsing. A test can readily be performed by collecting 
drippings from the side of the car and checking these 
for acidity by using litmus paper or other suitable 
indicators. 

Since mechanical washers are being more extensively 
employed for terminal cleaning, there has been a ten- 
dency in some cases to establish acid strength and pro- 
cedure for an entire train, based on cleaning the head- 
end car. These cars usually have a heavier film of dirt 
and oil, being directly back of locomotives, and they 
are not typical of the condition of the following cars 
which do not get as dirty. It is suggested that considera- 
tion be given to prior hand-swabbing of head-end cars 
or some similar treatment, thereby aiding in maintaining 
lower acid concentration on the balance of the cars in 
the train. Careful consideration of this is earnestly rec- 
ommended. 


Recommendations 


It is strongly recommended that any railroad that has 
not embarked on an investigation covering the various 
phases of these cleaning and corrosion problems, do so, 
since the destructive influence of cleaners is extremely 
costly. This is particularly timely under existing high 
labor and material costs. 

It is also recommended that each railroad’s investiga- 
tion should be thorough to search out the corrosion 
effects on all parts of the structure, since corrosion 
reactions are very rapid and any tendencies toward 
corrosion should be observed and corrected as soon as 
possible to prevent costly repairs at a later date. 

We would also suggest frequent inspections of pas- 
senger-train cars for indications of corrosion. In cases 
where corrosion is visible, steps may be taken to prevent 
its spread. At every shopping of the car, care must be 
taken in examination of hidden parts where liquids 
may have penetrated either as a vapor or as liquid 
seepage. External parts particularly prone to corrosion 
are belt rail, letterboard, underside of eave mouldings, 
bottom of girder sheets, vestibules, vestibule doors, trap 
doors, end posts, general window area, window sash 
and hardware. 

Effective supervision should be maintained on all car 
washing operations. Such supervision should be adequate 
to accomplish the following: (1) Control preparation 
of cleaners; (2) maintain the lowest possible concentra- 
tion of acids in the storage and service tanks; (3) pre- 
scribe the least costly, least wasteful and least dangerous 
method of applying cleaners; (4) prescribe limits for 
the frequency of application of cleaning solutions to the 
cars; and (5) guarantee thorough rinsing with water. 

Responsibility for these procedures should be dele- 
gated in such a way that effective controls are main- 
tained and that some system of continuous inspection is 
insured. 

The additional costs resulting from increased super- 
vision and control will more than pay for themselves in 
prolonging the life of railroad equipment and decreasing 
costs of repairs when cars are shopped. 

It has been estimated by Professor Uhlig of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology that the annual cost of 
corrosion in the United States is $5,500,000,000. This 
includes cost of corrosion preventive measures as well 
as destruction due to corrosion. The railroads’ annual 
cost is estimated by Mr. Mitchell* at $47,330,590 for 
passenger car corrosion damage repairs. 





1"Control of Corrosion Damage to Rolling Stock Through Proper Design 
and Maintenance.” F. K. Mitchell’s address before Car Department Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, November 28, 1950. 
















































Left——-The research staff includes representatives of the 
A.A.R., the journal-bearing development committee, the man- 
ufacturers’ technical advisory committee, members of the 
A.A.R. mechanical research staff, and the American Steel 





Foundries’ service laboratory test crew. Right—Members of 
the A.A.R. mechanical research staff, reading as usual from 
left to right, R. A. Rayer, R. E. Abbot, L. L. Olsen, and R. M. 
Marshall 


How the A.A.R. Studied Freight-Car Ride 


Extensive road test program evaluates the 
service performance of 15 unit: and I1 
package snubbers, 2 modified conventional 
and 35 high speed trucks 


Since 1948 the Association of American Railroads has 
been engaged in an intensive freight-car truck and 
snubber research program with two ultimate objectives: 
(1) To improve the ride of freight cars at high speeds 
by determining and evaluating the relative service per- 
formance of available trucks and snubbers; and (2) to 
determine and evaluate the service life expectancies of 
those devices found to give satisfactory service perform- 
ance. 

Part 1 of this program has been completed through 
a series of road tests on the Illinois Central between 
Clinton, Ill., and Gilman, and the data gathered are being 


incorporated in a summary report which will cover the 
results of road tests on all devices entered in the three- 
year test program. It will evaluate the service per- 
formance of each device, with sufficient background 
material and data, summarized and analyzed from three 
previously issued progress reports, to substantiate the 
evaluation. Part 2 of the program, evaluating the service 
life expectancy of the devices found satisfactory from 
a performance standpoint, will be covered later by labor- 
atory investigation. 

The program covered three periods, the first compris- 
ing 78 road tests run in 1948. Devices tested in 1948 
were seven designs of unit-type snubbers used in com- 
bination with 15-in.-travel standard bolster springs; 
four designs of package snubbers, replacing the’ con- 
ventional all-coil-spring groups; and eight special designs 
of high-speed trucks having built-in snubbing devices 
with long-travel bolster springs. 

The second period, 78 tests during 1949, covered 
seven designs of unit-type snubbers, three designs of 
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Left—vVarying rail loads up to 169,000 Ib. were obtained 
by bolting steel blocks to the floor. Right—A window placed 


Left—Accelerometer for measuring and recording lateral 
impacts. Right—The type B vertical accelerometer was 


package snubbers, fifteen special designs of high-speed 
trucks, and three roller-bearing arrangements tested in 
high-speed pedestal-type trucks. 

A final group of 45 tests were run in 1950 on one 
design of unit-type snubber, four designs of package 
snubbers, nine designs of high-speed trucks, and one 
roller-bearing design of high-speed truck. 

All told, the devices tested during the three-year pro- 
gram numbered 15 unit snubbers, 11 package snubbers, 


two modified conventional trucks and 35 high-speed- 


trucks. 
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in the floor at each of the four corners of the yardstick car 
and the companion car permits observation of each truck 


designed by American Steel Foundries especially for use on 
road runs of the test train 


The test train was made up of an I.C. steam locomotive 
and the American Steel Foundries five-car Service 
Laboratory, consisting of the following cars in order 
behind the locomotive: 

ASFX 1947—Combination Baggage-Coach 

ASFX 1940—Yardstick Car 

ASFX 1946—Operations Center and Instrument Car 
ASFX 1941—Companion Car 

ASFX 1948—Combination Baggage-Coach 


Car 1946 contains the master instrument boards, on 
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which are mounted counters which registered all accel- 
erometer readings. A cupola is mounted on top of the 
car for observation of mileposts, etc. A telephone and 
public address system provide communication between 
cars. A diesel engine generating set furnishes electrical 
power for all cars. 

Cars 1940 and 1941 were standard 50-ton, steel- 
sheathed box cars, identical in design, and suitably fitted 
with doors, observation windows, etc. Four windows 
were provided in the floor of each car so that the 
trucks could be observed while the train was in motion. 
The trucks under both cars were equipped with passenger- 
type axles with standard A.A.R. 54in. by 10-in. journals. 
All wheels were wrought steel, with A.A.R. 1 in 20 taper 
conical treads, and were kept in the same relative posi- 
tion under the cars throughout the tests. 

Car 1940 was equipped with A.S.F. A-3 Ride Control 
trucks with 214-in. travel springs. These trucks remained 
under this car throughout the test program. Various lad- 
ing weights were obtained by loading steel blocks into 
cars 1940 and 1941, and securely bolting them to the 
car floors. The rail loads varied from 60,000 lb. to 
169,000 Ib. 

The track and roadbed were representative of good 
average main line, well ballasted and fully tie-plated. 
All rail was of 112 lb. section, laid on treated ties. 
Ballast for approximately 60 per cent of the track 
inileage consisted of chatts; the remainder was broken 
stone and slag. 

Instrumentation comprised vertical and lateral type 
accelerometers which indicate and record impacts of 
each of several degrees of intensity for these two direc- 
tions. The intensity of the impacts is measured in terms 
of gravity, referred to as G. An impact of one G indi- 
cates an acceleration of the car body equal to that of 
gravity, 0.25G an acceleration of one fourth that of 
gravity, etc. 

Vertical impacts of .25G, .50G, .75G and 1.25G were 
recorded for the low-speed runs; for the high speed 
runs, values of .25G, .35G, .50G, and .75G were recorded. 
The lateral accelerometers recorded impacts of .2G, .4G, 
.6G and .8G for both schedules. 

It was recognized that it is impossible to duplicate 
with a high enough degree of accuracy one day’s road 
test with that of any other because of varying conditions 
of the roadbed and changing operating conditions, 
making it impossible to repeat any exact schedule or 
test as previously run. The inclusion of the yardstick 
car overcame this handicap by providing a consistent 
basis for evaluation of the data on successive tests. This 
car was equipped with a set of modern trucks which 
were not altered during the entire program, and the 
car was maintained in a stable mechanical condition. 

In this way the ride of the companion car—which 
was successively equipped with each device to be tested 
—was compared with that of the yardstick car, with 
both cars being subjected to equal conditions of track. 
speed and weather conditions. Data on the yardstick 
car were taken simultaneously with data on the com- 
panion car on which truck variations were made. A lad- 
ing damage index (L.D.I.) ratio could thereby be 
computed to compare the rides of the two cars. Com- 
parison of the L.D.I. ratios of the companion car with 
the different devices under test then gives a true indica- 
tion of the value of each in improving the ride. 

The lading-damage index from which the ratio is 
computed is arrived at by totaling the number of each 
magnitude of impact and multiplying it by a conversion 
factor. For example, the sum of vertical impacts of .25G 
magnitude is multiplied by 1, those of .50G by 4, those 


, 
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of 1.25G by 25; similar conversion factors are used for 
lateral impacts, ranging from a factor of 1 for .2G to 16 
for .8G. Totaling the sums of the conversion factor multi- 
plications for the vertical and the lateral impacts gives the 
lading-damage index in each of these directions. The 
L.D.I. ratio in either direction is then arrived at by 
dividing the companion car L.D.J. by the L.D.I. of the 
yardstick car, all L.D.’s being of course from the same 
test run. An L.D.I. ratio of less than one indicates a 
better ride than the yardstick car. 

The two test cars were tested under three different 
load conditions—light, with a rail load of 60,000 lb.; 
85 per cent of capacity, with a rail load of 145,000 Ib.; 
and full load (load limit) of 169,000 lb. 

Two basic speed schedules were run. The low-speed 
schedule was used for preliminary and calibration tests, 
for unit snubber tests, and for full-load tests. The high- 
speed schedule was run on the light-load and 85-per 
cent load tests with the package snubbers and high-speed 
trucks. 

Both tests were run with speed increases in increments 
of 5 m.p.h., with distances varying from 7.1 to 10 miles 
at each speed range, from 30 to 90 m.p.h. 





Communication .. . 


The “Average Superintendent” 


WasuincTon, D. C. 
To THE Epiror: 


Referring to the editorial in the Railway Age of April 23, 
1951, under the caption, “How Describe the ‘Average Super- 
intendent’”—and accepting the suggestion that superin- 
tendents, past, present and future, submit their opinions on 
this highly important subject, I offer the following as from 
a “Has Been.” 

The object of the editorial, of course, is to bring out 
practical suggestions for use in developing and appointing 
men as superintendents, (1) who are capable of assuming 
the responsibility, (2) who may be expected to grow, and 
(3) who have reasonable expectancy of a maximum span 
of efficiency. 

Tt is not clear that the establishment of an average age 
can be helpful in this, or that either a minimum or maxi- 
mum has value as a determinant in the matter. Both are 
variables which may be affected by promotions and retire- 
ment at the top, or death along the way. Maturity of judg- 
ment is not attained at any specific age, and the provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Act now largely solve any 
problem of superannuation. 

As for educational qualifications, the fact that only 25 
per cent of the superintendents included in the study are 
college men would seem to indicate that the ladder by 
means of which “the average superintendent” comes up is 
not attractive to college-bred men, or that qualified train- 
masters, chief train dispatchers, and others already in serv- 
ice, are sufficient in numbers to offer opportunity for satis- 
factory selection on the railroads. 

This selection is a responsibility of management, and 
the choice usually is made upon a basis of experience, rec- 
ord and qualifications. This being true, a formula might 
prove to be a hindrance. 

The foregoing is based upon wide acquaintance with 
superintendents of an earlier day. They came up through 
various channels, and it could not be said that any particu- 
lar line of experience had produced the best superintend- 
ents. Boiled down, it was a matter of individual ability. 
“How describe the average superintendent?”—The operat- 
ing officer whose lengthened shadow determines the success 
of a division. 

Epwarp H. DeGroot. Jr. 
Attorney 
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A Year's Review of Improvements in 


Motive Power and Rolling Stock Products 


Steel-Wood Flooring 


Said to combine the advantages of 
wood and steel is a new type of freight 
car flooring which offers greater 
strength and longer life for use in box 
cars, gondolas and flat cars. Accord- 
ing to the Armco Steel Corporation, 
Middletown, Ohio, its manufacturer, 
bulk lading can be mechanically un- 
loaded without damage to the flooring, 
yet bracing can be nailed to the wood 
planks. Due to the strength of the 
flooring, it reportedly will not sag 
under concentrated loads and will not 
break under heavy loads up to 10,000 
Ib. imposed by lift trucks and_pal- 
letized lading. 





Snubber Spring 


Refinements have been made in the 
design of the volute snubber spring 
made by the Holland Company, Chi- 
cago. The company’s latest unit, style 
A-7-A is said to have increased shock- 
absorbing ability and effective life. 
These results were accomplished by 
improved surface and depth hardness 
of spring material and compensation 
for surface wear by means of elastic 
pressures on inner coils confined with- 
in an elastically yielding outer coil. 

The principle of the snubber is a 
volute spring coiled tightly under 
pressure so that the spring turns rub 
on each other and act to damp out ver- 
tical resonant action of bolster truck 
springs. 


Aluminum Rivet 


A rivet developed by the Aluminum 
Company of America, New York, is re- 
ported to have an average shear 
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strength of 38,000 p.s.i. within two 
weeks after driving. Because of the 
high strength of the rivet, it can be 
used instead of steel units in aluminum 
structures such as railroad cars. Rivets 
are available in 1-, ¥g-, %g- and 1-in. 
sizes. When heated, all units except 
the l-in. size can be driven with a 
hand-operated pneumatic hammer. 





Truck Lubricator 


The Type PC lubricator has been de- 
signed to permit lubrication of diesel 
locomotive trucks, particularly of 
flanges, center plate, spring bearings 
and other low pressure points. 

This device, developed by the Na- 
than Manufacturing Company, New 
York, consists of a welded-stee] box 
which functions as a housing for seven 
individual pumping units and as a 
reservoir for the oil. These pumping 
units are connected by piping to those 
spots requiring lubrication. They are 
operated by the vertical motion be- 
tween the truck frame and the journal 
box. 





Plug Retainer 


A journal box dust guard plug re- 
tainer that holds plugs in place in 
spite of severe service conditions has 
been made available by the Gustin 
Bacon Manufacturing Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Manufactured of spring steel, it is 
said to afford positive protection and 
lecking to both sides of the dust guard 
well. The retainer can be applied 
without disassembly of the journal. 








Diesel Heater 


A compact diesel-fuel burning hot 
water heater for preventing freezing 
of diesel switching locomotives during 
standby hours is new available. The 
unit is said to deliver 150,000 B.t.u. of 
heat per hr. on 1% gal. of fuel. 

As a booster heater on self-propelled 
diesel passenger trains, the aquastat 
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control causes the heater to fire up as 
needed to keep the water in the stor- 
age tank, engine block and radiator 
system at the desired setting, usually 
on at 160 deg. and off at 180. The en- 
tire unit weighs only 225 lb. It is 
manufactured by the Vapor Heating 
Corporation, Chicago. 


Plated Conduit 


Cadmium plating of metal-to-metal 
and metal-to-asbestos gasket parts of 
2%%-in. flexible metallic conduits to cut 
corrosion on bearings parts is now 
being performed by the Vapor Heat- 
ing Corporation, Chicago. Plating is 
said to give a longer steam-tight life 
to the gaskets. 


Railway Car Undercoating 


A black, reclaimed-rubber base, fire 
retardant undercoating for passenger 
and freight cars has been announced 
by the Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Company, Detroit 2, Mich. This 
EC 1141 coating is said to retard fire 
from sparks and heat generated by 
metal brake shoes. Its primary func- 
tions are to protect metal underbodies 
against corrosion, and to resist abra- 
sion caused by stone and_ gravel 
thrown up from the roadbed. 

Sprayed to a %-in. thickness, it 
dries in about 48 hours to form a 
tough film. In addition, the manufac- 
turer states it resists water, weathering, 
salt water and other corrosive agents. 





Journal Box Lid 


A journal box lid that can be at- 
tached or removed quickly without the 
use of tools and certified by the A.A.R. 
to specification M-120-47 has been 
made available by the Motor Wheel 
Corporation, Lansing, Mich. The unit, 
which is made of pressed steel, opens 
to 120 deg. for easy access to the 
journal. 

Center construction is said to permit 
full articulation up, down, right or 
left. The lid is made in standard and 
deep flange models and provides pro- 
tection from wind currents carrying 
foreign matter and moisture. 


Brake Converter Unit 


Available for modifying standard 
Ajax No. 1 hand brakes into stand- 
still wheel types is a conversion kit 























Hinge and Lock 


Designed for all drop-bottom cars of 
the gondola type, spring hinges are 
said to make possible one-man closure 
of heaviest doors while the adjustable 
locks assure uniform door fit despite 
any irregularities. 
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This combination, made by the 
Wine Railway Appliance Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, maintains individual 
door operation to suit all lading and 
unloading operations. An eccentric is 
located in the base of the latch and 
allows uniform adjustment between 
doors and floor of the car. 





announced by the Ajax-Consolidated 
Company, Chicago. The conversion 
unit which is furnished on specifica- 
tion to those railroads desiring the 
stand-still feature, does not make pres- 
ent installations obsolete. 


Fuel Injection Pump 


A double disc pump, the Model DD, 
enables unit replacement of the fuel 
pressure pumps, distributor discs, and 
governor assembly without removal of 
pump from its engine. 

The device is offeréd as standard 
equipment on the 300-hp. NHRS-600 
and 275-hp. model NHS-600 diesels by 
its manufacturer, the Cummins Engine 
Company, Columbus, Ind. This pump 
is said to be 65 per cent lighter and 
56 per cent smaller than previous 
models. 


Indicating Pyrometer 


Designed for checking diesel engine 
exhaust temperatures is a combined 
indicating millivoltmeter pyrometer 
and rotary switch recently introduced 
by the Industrial Division, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

These units can be furnished for 
surface mounting, interchangeable for 
bottom or back connection with con- 
duit. Large contact rotary switches 
with 6, 12 or 24 points are offered. 

In place of internal connections, the 
instrument is complete with 20 in. of 
lead wire extending to it from each 
switch point. 


* 
Air Grill 


Suitable for train air-conditioning 
systems is the Uni-Flo Voladjuster, a 
combination grill and volume adjuster 
made by the Barber-Colman Company, 
Rockford, Ill. Air volume is regulated 
by a damper behind the supply grill 
and positioned by a wall-mounted ad- 
justing dial. A pointer on the knob in- 
dicates all damper positions from open 
to closed through a stainless steel 
wire operating in a flexible protecting 
sheath. 


Airchime Whistles 


Single-, three- and five-tone combina- 
tions of whistles, introduced for rail- 
road use, have been made available by 
the Nathan Manufacturing Company, 
New York. Basically, the whistle is a 
musical instrument, each horn of 
which emits a single tone of prede- 
termined pitch or frequency. Tone is 
produced by a circular reed which is 
vibrated by compressed air to propa- 
gate sound waves. 

The whistle produces full sound in- 
tensity at an air pressure of 100 lb. 
per sq. in. This intensity can be modu- 
lated for terminal or suburban service. 
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Locomotive Tester 


A portable axle-generator drive unit 
and a portable tachometer-frequency 
indicator for testing speed-sensitive lo- 
comotive devices has been announced 
by the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

The equipment aids in accurate set- 
ting of automatic-transition relays and 
overspeed relays and checks accuracy 
of speedometers and sequence of con- 
tactors and speed-sensitive relays. A 
dual-purpose instrument, the indicator 
also shows engine speed by reading 
output of engine tachometers. It is 
adaptable for both new and old loco- 
motives. 


Locomotive Shutter 


Shutters designed for severe service 
on diesel locomotives and _ switchers 
have been made available by the In- 
dustrial Division, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. A part of Honeywell’s engine tem- 
perature control system, they can be 
installed on existing or new locomo- 
tives. 

The design is said to create a tight 
closure, with air leakage eliminated at 
full-closed position. Its frame is con- 
structed so as to shed water away 
from the bearings and prevents freez- 
ing during cold weather. 


Corrosion-Proof Paint 


Developed originally to protect alu- 
minum, a paint has been made avail- 
able to resist action of acids which 
may accumulate outside storage bat- 
teries. Its manufacturer, the Electric 
Storage Battery Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., states that the product will 
dispose of the steel battery tray corro- 
sion problem, particularly for larger 
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B-X Type Truck 


A new four-wheel B-X type truck 
for commodity cars operating in pas- 
senger train service has been devel- 
oped to meet the demand for a rugged, 
lightweight truck for box-express serv- 
ice. 

The one-piece cast-steel frame with 








cross transoms and integral pedestals 
is said to hold the axles in tram at ail 
times. It is manufactured by the Gen- 
eral Steel Castings Corporation, Gran- 
ite City, Ill. The steel bolster is sup- 


ported on swing hangers, providing 
lateral control. The truck is also ar- 
ranged for locking center pin. 





industrial batteries, some of which 
weigh up to three tons. 

-The new paint is said to form a 
bond to the steel tray that enables it 
to withstand chemical corrosion and 
mechanical abuse from blows without 


flaking off. 
& 


Corrosion-Resistant Paint 


An alkali-resistant vinylite resin fin- 
ish has been produced by the Sher- 
win-Williams Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, in conjunction with the Bake- 
lite Division, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation, New York. 

Hopper cars painted with the finish 


have carried cement and soda ash and 
are reported after three years to have 
remained almost free of corrosion, 
even where sledge hammers had been 
used to’break the cargo loose. 

The finish is recommended for use 
on hopper cars, tank cars, refrigerator 
cars and other equipment subject to 
similar rigorous service conditions. It 
is easy to apply. 


® 
Diesel Couplings 


Two couplings for supplying diesel 
locomotives with oil or water have 
been developed by the Railroad Prod- 
ucts Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Each 





Lading Band Anchor 


Developed recently is a band anchor 
designed to provide continuous loop 
locations for anchorage of lading and 
to serve as a. horizontal replacement 
for tops of open car sides. This anchor 





can be welded to the top coping of 
the car. It is available from the Wine 
Railway Appliance Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. It will accommodate bands or 
wires and has no sharp corners to 
sever the anchorage. 























































































coupling consists of a coupling head, 
a gasket and a tail section to which 
the supply hose is attached. 

The tail section of each unit forms 
a smooth passageway for the liquid 
and swivels freely inside the head, pre- 
venting twisting of the supply hose. 
Couplings are cast from an aluminum 
alloy. 





Locomotive Recorder 


A switch engine recorder has been 
made available. It has a chart which 
serves as a permanent record, an illu- 
minated speedometer, a clock and a 
mileage indicator. 

This recorder made by the Barco 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, is 
adaptable to all types of locomotives, 
both steam and diesel, and can readily 
be applied without major alterations. 
Both dial and chart are calibrated 
from 0 to 70 m.p.h. 

The driving mechanism is available 
in both friction-drive and axle-drive 
units. The former is recommended 
where it can be applied without inter- 
ference. 





Speed Indicators, Recorders 


Redesigned models of diesel locomo- 
tive speed recorders, speed indicators 
and engine operation recorders, now 
incorporating built-in lighting which 
replaces external bracket type lights, 
have been announced by the Barco 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago. No 
change has been made in the basic 
mechanism of the instruments which 
are offered in two speed ranges, 0 to 
75 m.p.h. and 10 to 120 m.p.h. An op- 
tional feature offered with the opera- 
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tions recorder or Dieselometer is the 
recording of dynamic braking and 
wheel slippage. 


Thermocouples 


Recently introduced is a series of 
diesel engine thermocouples equipped 
with steel protecting tubes and de- 
signed for measuring cylinder exhaust 
temperatures. Developing a large elec- 
tromotive-force, the units are said to 
be built to withstand severe vibration 
and corrosive conditions. 

Available from the Industrial Divi- 
sion, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., their 
terminal blocks are molded from heat- 
resistant insulating material with 
raised characters for permanent iden- 
tification of type and polarity of ther- 
mocouples. 





Wheel Protection 


The American Brake Shoe Company, 
New York, has developed a device ap- 
plied to diesel-electric locomotives to 
prevent damage from spinning, slid- 
ing or locking of wheels. It detects 
spin promptly at all speeds and pro- 
vides a circuit which can be used for 
correction; it detects slippage or slid- 
ing during braking operations and 
closes a warning circuit; it gives a con- 
tinuous warning if a wheel becomes 
locked, a fuse fails or if the device is 
inadvertently shut off. A relay panel 
in the locomotive cab coordinates the 
output of rotary switches, one on each 
axle. 


Cleaning Hose 


A rubber hose made for carrying hot 
oil and water used to clean lecomotives 
has been made available by the Lee 
Rubber & Tire Corp., Youngstown, 
Ohio. The product has an inside diame- 





ter of 34 in. and is manufactured in 50 
ft. lengths. 

Made of Reprene, the cover is said 
to resist oil, hot water, abrasion and 
sunlight. The tube is reinforced by 
three braids of cord to withstand a 
bursting pressure of 1,000 p.s.i. 





Air Horn 


Known as the Chime Tone, this 
horn is of cast aluminum construction 
and is provided with a plastic dia- 
phragm. Manufactured by the Leslie 
Company, Lyndhurst, N. J., the unit is 
available with 2, 3, 4 or 5 notes. 
Chords, of which a choice is offered, 
provide high decibel output with low 
power consumption. Modulated blasts 
can be used passing through towns. 
The mounting for the new horn is 
interchangeable with present Leslie 
horns, making replacement simple. 





Tank Car Unloader 


An arrangement of pipes and con- 
nections for unloading tank cars 
through the dome has been developed. 
It permits flexibility in operation and 
has no lining to rot and get into fuel 
lines. This connection, made by the 
Barco Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, is attached through the dome to 
the pipe going to the bottom of the 
tank car. 
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What's New in Devices 


For Cars and 





Adjusts Brake 
Slack Automatically 


A simplified automatic brake slack 
adjuster for freight cars has recently 
been announced by the Locomotive 
Finished Material Company, Atchison, 
Kan. It is designed to take up the 
slack caused by brake shoe wear by 
lengthening the push rod in the air 
cylinder automatically. The outstand- 
ing feature, according to the manu- 
facturer, is its unusual simplicity of 
design, installation and operation. It 
is completely automatic, positive act- 
ing, with no manual adjustments 


Locomotives 


iinet. ee 


throughout the life of the brake shoes. 

When shoes become worn, the car- 
man merely pulls the two release 
rings which returns the spring-oper- 
ated adjuster to its original position, 
thus eliminating the danger of climb- 
ing under cars to make manual adjust- 
ments. Even if all shoes should be- 
come fully worn down, or fall off, 
this new adjuster will stop the car by 
maintaining proper braking force on 
the brake head, the manufacturer says. 
One man can apply the slack adjuster 
in a short time without special equip- 
ment or drilling of holes, and no fur- 
ther servicing is required. 








Battery-Less 
Car Lighting System 


A method of operating car lighting 
systems offered by the Waukesha 
Motor Company, Waukesha, Wis., eli- 
minates the conventional 400-1,000 am- 
pere-hour car lighting battery. The 
method employs only an ordinary auto- 
motive-type battery — five 6-volt units 
in series on a 32-volt system, or five 12- 
volt units on a 64-volt system — to 
start the Enginator (Waukesha trade 
name for an engine-generator system) 
and activate the controls. 

The battery-less d.c. Enginator was 
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inspired by the reliable and satisfac- 


tory operation of a.c. Enginators, 
which, because no car lighting battery 
can float on the a.c. lines, must sup- 
ply the complete electric requirements 
oy each car by operating continuous- 
y. 
Attracted by the possibility of sav- 
ing several thousand dollars per car in 
capital investment and annual mainte- 
nance charges by substituting the 
small automotive type battery for the 
large car lighting battery and, in addi- 
tion, saving the under-car space and 
dead weight of the larger battery, one 
major railroad has given the Wau- 


by the Okonite Company, 
N. J. Cone-shaped to receive filling 
compound, this device is easily slip- 
ped over the cable and eliminates fric- 
tion tape or makeshift windings. 


3%4 to 2 in., 





kesha B-L (battery-less) system a six- 
month winter’s trial this past year, on 
a daily run between Chicago and Den- 
ver. As a result of this experience 20 
more cars of this road will be changed 
over to the Waukesha B-L system this 
year. 

The equipment employs the Stan- 
dard Waukesha 714-kw. d.c. propane 
Enginator either 32-volt or 64-volt, or 
the 25-kw. d.c. diesel Enginator, also 
32- or 64-volt, a simple automatic bat- 
tery charging panel to maintain the 
small starting and control circuit bat- 
teries, and another control panel for 
continuous Enginator operation. 

The Waukesha B-L system with 
controls is being offered for either new 
car installation or for converting ex- 
isting installations. 





Waterproof End Seal 


A moisture seal for terminating mul- 
ticonductor sheathed cables is offered 


Passaic, 


Applicable to cable diameters from 
the Okonite End Seal 










snugly fits over the cable sheath, pre- 
venting compound leakage. The com- 
pound hardens to form a neat, perman- 
ent, moisture-proof seal and keeps the 
conductors properly spaced. 

This seal is said to be mechanically 
strong and to afford long-time resis- 
tance to sunlight, air, ozone, oils and 
chemicals. 
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Cutaway view 


Diesel Engines with 
New Piston Cooling System 


Two new Caterpillar industrial die- 
sel engines, the D337 and D326, are 
scheduled for production soon. The 
six-cylinder D337 engine is an indus- 
trial version of the 54 in. by 6 in. 
engine developed for tractors, while 
the D326, similar in design, has a low- 
er horsepower range. 

One feature of the two models is 
the practice of mounting fuel pumps 
adjacent to the cylinders they serve. 
This results in standard, identical, 
short fuel lines for each cylinder. 

Oil-cooled pistons on both models 
have an iron band cast integrally for 
the upper ring, and are cooled by an 
oil stream sprayed from a nozzle solid- 





Cross section 


ly attached to the engine block. Since 
this spray lubricates the piston pin, 
as well as cooling the piston, oil 
grooves are not required in the con- 
necting rod. 

Fine filtration elements which han- 
dle the full flow of oil to the engine 
system are incerporated in both en- 
gines. Oil passageways are protected 
from dirt and foreign material falling 
into them while filter elements are be- 
ing changed, and sludge collects 
where it cannot enter the oil passage- 
ways or relief valves. 

Horsepower ratings for the new en- 
gines (without fans) are for the D337 
and the D326, respectively, 275 and 
186 peak; 250 and 171 intermittent; 
180 and 125 rated; and 170 and 118 


hp. continuous. 








700 Watt Dynamotor 


Electrical isolation of the braking 
circuit from the main power line is 
provided through a new 700-watt dyna- 
motor recently introduced by the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
New Haven, Conn. With this device, 
the braking circuit is independent of 
any grounds which may occur on the 
primary source. 

Output voltage of the device is in- 
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creased approximately 2 volts above 
any input value. At the lower values 
of voltage encountered on diesel pow- 
er operation, the slightly higher vol- 
tage in the braking circuit is said to 
insure better and safer magnet valve 
operation. 





Cellulose Oil Filter 


An oil filter, using molded cellulose 
fibers as the cleansing medium, has 
been developed by the Briggs Filtra- 
tion Company, Washington, D. C. Com- 





plete filters and replacement cartridges 
are available for standard makes of 
automobile, truck and heavy station- 
ary and mobile equipment. 

A bonding agent is applied to na- 
tural cellulose materials which afe 
formed, under pressure, into cartridges 
of blocks. The size of fibers controls 
the porosity of the block. These blocks 
are then stabilized by a series of ther- 
mal processes which fix the finished di- 
mensions. Cartridge blocks are ren- 
dered impervious to water and there- 
fore retain their original dimensions in 
use. 

Reports from users indicate, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, that this 
medium has an exceptionally high dirt 
retention capacity, and that there is 
no “unloading” action between filtra- 
tion cycles. The overall efficiency and 
long life of the filter are therefore 
described as exceptional. 





Conduit Joint Gasket 


A gasket for vapor steam conduit 
joints on steam hose has been intro- 
duced for railroad service applications 
by Pilot Packing Company, Sea Cliff, 
N.Y. 

This gasket is manufactured from 
asbestos fabrics combined with high 
heat resistant compounds molded with 
close tolerances to conform with con- 
tour of the nose piece and gasket ca- 
vity of the joint. 

The manufacturer states that un- 
der high-pressure steam heat and 
steam jet air conditioning, tests indi- 
cate longer life because the gasket will 
not vulcanize into the cavity, thus 
maintaining joint in better condition 
and reducing overhauling costs. Steam 
generation costs are thereby reduced 
by less steam loss through leakage. 

Identified as style No. 1315, these 
gaskets are available in 2 and 21% in. 
sizes. 


Automatic 
Slack Adjuster 


The Gustin-Bacon automatic slack 
adjuster was designed and developed, 
according to the manufacturer, to 
maintain the desired brake cylinder 
piston travel on freight cars (except 
hopper cars) with the least possible 
alteration to the foundation brake rigg- 
ing, and at the same time, be easy to 
install, simple and safe to release 
when necessary to apply new shoes, 
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and sturdy enough to run from one 
cleaning period to the next without 
special attention. 

No additional material is required 
when applying these automatic slack 
adjusters to new cars, itis stated. The 
assembly is bolted to the non-pressure 
head of the brake cylinder and con- 
nected to the hand brake pull rod 
clevis. Total weight of the complete 
assembly is 80 Ib. 

To reset the G-B automatic slack ad- 
juster only one operation is required 
— pull the operating handle toward 
the brake cylinder to full release posi- 
tion. The indexing ratchet and the 
master ratchet automatically reset 
themselves. There is no need for the 
car men to go between the rails or lie 
down, or sit down underneath the car. 
There is no readjustment whatever to 
be made between periodical cylinder 
cleaning dates. The possibility of short 
piston travel is practically eliminated 
because it weuld be very difficult, if 
not impossible, to make repairs with- 
out resetting the adjuster. 

The G-B automatic slack adjuster is 
designed for a location that is in full 
view of car men. It is readily accessi- 
ble, and is kept clean of dirt because 
of its “wide open” construction, and 
because no lubrication is required or 
desired. When brakes are first applied, 
after the original setting, the slack ad- 
juster indexes on the master ratchet. 
taking up all accrued slack. Upon the 
next application it readjusts to pre- 
determined piston travel in one stroke. 


Only one application of the brakes is 
required to take up all slack. If for 
any reason the slack adjuster should 
fail, the brake system merely reverts 
to the normal braking operation with- 
out benefit of the automatic take-up. 

This automatic slack adjuster is a 
product of Gustin-Bacon Manufactur- 
ing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Two Diesel 
Locomotive Valves 


For operating air horns where con- 
ditions require the selection of a mo- 
dulated blast or full blast the Viloco 
Railway Equipment Company, Chi- 
cago has introduced Type 1090 Air 
Horn Operating Valve which will per- 
mit this control by a single lever. At 


















Flexible Metal Tubing 


A handy hookup for car heating ap- 
plications has been introduced by the 
American Brass Company, American 
Metal Hose Branch, Waterbury, Conn., 
employing flexible metal tubing com- 
plete with fittings. 

The product is described as easy to 
connect and disconnect as it replaces 
heavy, cumbersome, leaky swing joints 
which require packing and frequent 
maintenance. The tubing can be used 
to convey steam from 125 to 150 Ib. 
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per sq. in. pressure from heating con- 
nections to railroad cars lying over for 
temporary stay, loading or changing 
locomotives. 

Ease of connection and non-corrosive 
properties of the casing afford protec- 
tion against abrasion, adding to 
strength and long life. The whole as- 
sembly is said to be constructed to 
withstand inclement weather, light- 
weight, extremely flexible, and leak- 
proof throughout to provide against 
loss of steam. 


the initial movement of the lever, the 
center seat is raised, permitting air 
pressure to pass through a small out- 
let opening to the air horn, producing 
a modulated blast. For full blast, 
added force on the lever raises a 
large seat, opening the valve to full 
area. 

This valve will operate any type of 
air horn, single or multiple tone, and 
provides selective control with only 
one operating lever. The valve cage 
can be removed without disturbing the 
valve body. The Viloco single valve 
No. 1056 can be converted to modu- 
lated control by replacing the internal 
parts of the 1056 with those of Type 
1090. 

The second new Viloco device is a 
check valve for air systems in the %, 
32 and \% in. sizes, which is claimed 
to be absolutely bubble tight and to 
retain air pressure indefinitely in the 
service of retaining pressure to per- 
mit reversing of diesel engines. The 
“0” ring seat is capable of withstand- 
ing a hydraulic pressure test of 2,000 
p.s.i., and the valve has been sub- 
jected to 140,000 operations under air 
pressure test without injury to the 
synthetic rubber ring seat. 





Silastic Tape Motor Insulation 


According to its manufacturer, easy- 
to-apply Silastic Tape, Type R, vul- 
canizes to form a continuous void-free 
jacket that is moisture proof, stable 
and resilient at top Class H operating 
temperatures (180 deg. C.), as well as 
highly resistant to oil and to both me- 
chanical and electrical fatigue. Over 
4,200 main and interpole field coils in- 
sulated with Silastic Tape, Type R, are 
now in service on diesel-electric trac- 
tion motors. 

Many of these coils have been in 
service for more than 15 months with 
no failures reported even in the case 
of one locomotive that was suddenly 
thrown into reverse by a short cir- 
cuited control panel. The cost is com- 
parable to Class B coils; life expec- 
tancy is in the range of 10 to 1. 

Silastic tape is manufactured by 
Dow Corning Corporation, Midland, 
Mich. 
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Left—Strainer basket of full flow lube 
oil strainer. Right—Cellulose disc type 
filter recharge 


Lubricating Oil 
Strainers and Filters 


Wm. W. Nugent & Co., Chicago, has 
recently brought out two new products 
for the lubrication system of locomo- 
tive diesel engines. The first is a full- 
flow lubricating oil strainer, which 
has a capacity for the entire output 
of the engine lubricating oil pump; all 
oil pumped to the engine must pass 
through this strainer. Because of th« 
dirt in the oil being retained in the 
strainer basket, the strainer is easily 
cleaned, normally when the oil filters 
are cleaned. 

The second product, a cellulose disc 
type filter recharge, was developed 
because of the scarcity and high price 
of long strand white cotton waste for 
lubricating oil and fuel oil filtering. 
These recharges will fit Nugent fuel 
and lubricant filters now in service on 
diesel locomotives. The present cot- 
ton waste type filter is converted to 
the cellulose disc type by removing the 
present cartridge containing the cot- 
ton waste recharge from the filter 
shell and replacing it with the new 
cartridge. 

Because of the large amount of fil- 
tering area of the cellulose disc re- 
charge, the service life is reported to 
be four to five times that of the cot- 
ton waste recharge. 


e 
Caboose Power Supply 


A lightweight and easily maintained 
generator which is said to meet re- 
quirements for radio power supply 
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equipment for caboose installations 
has been developed. For use with a 
nominal 12-volt storage battery, the 
unit, made by the Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., New Haven, Conn., is 





rated 1,000 watts, 15 volts; and for a 
nominal 6-volt battery, the rating is 
850 watts, 71% volts. It has a full load 
speed of 500 r.p.m., and a cut-in speed 
of approximately 375 r.p.m. 

Suspension is of the universal type 
and arranged so that the armature 
pulley can be placed on the center line 
of the car. It can be applied to exist- 
ing cars with only minor changes in 
the underframe. Alinement of genera- 
tor with car axle is said to be easily 
accomplished and suspension provides 
constant belt tension. 

The generator regulator is a modifi- 
cation of standard models and method 
of adjustment and type of control are 
identical with those of the standard 
car lighting generator regulator. It is 
mounted on a steel panel. The reverse 
current relay is mounted on the regu- 
lator panel. 





The regulator can be supplied with 
a standard black enamel cover, by 
the use of which the car electrical 
locker can, it is stated, be dispensed 
with, saving considerable initial ‘instal- 
lation cost. 





Hinged Vent Cap 


A self-closing vent cap designed for 
car lighting and air conditioning bat- 
teries has been made available by 
Gould-National Batteries, Inc., Tren- 
ton, N. J. This hinged device is said 
to keep battery tops dry, prevent the 
escape of electrolyte from the cell and 
eliminate subsequent damage to the 
battery and its compartments. 

On the underside of the cap section 
is a flexible neoprene baffle which fits 
snugly into the filling opening of the 
adapter, making a tight seal. When 





Portable Dryer and Heater 


For such diverse applications as 
thawing, preheating, and drying of 
agricultural, industrial and _ other 
products carried in railroad cars, the 
Southwest Industrial Heating Engi- 
neers, Dallas, Tex., has introduced the 
Farm-Mor Portable Dryer and Heater. 
Other uses of the unit include supply- 
ing a source of heat for emergency 
crews working in subfreezing weather 





and under other difficult conditions. 

These units are manufactured in 
three sizes, either trailer- or skid- 
mounted, and come with complete tem- 
perature controls and 100 per cent 
safety devices to shut off all fuel in 
event of mechanical or flame failure. 

Standard models delivering heated 
air at temperatures up to 200 deg. F. 
and in capacities up to 23,000 cu. ft. 
per min. are available. 
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the cap is closed, it automatically 
latches, preventing cap from opening 
when electrolyte in the cell surges or 
when batteries are hosed down with 
air or water. According to the manu- 
facturer, vertical shock and vibration 
will not open it, yet the cap is 
easy to open in order to service the 
cells. A flip of the finger under the 
cap handle is all that is required. 

This vent cap has a condenser cham- 
ber between the baffle and the under- 
side of the cap. Gas passes into this 
chamber where it is condensed and 
the moisture passes back into the cell. 
The adapter flange of the cap is de- 
signed for use in all cell covers hav- 
ing the 3%4-in. diameter threadless vent 
opening. 


Flooring For Box Cars 


A recently developed nailable floor- 
ing, made of oxychloride cement and 
called Plastinail, is now being used as 
a method of renovating worn box car 
floors. A feature of the flooring is that 
blocking nails may be applied in any 
location and readily withdrawn with 
little or no chipping of the material. 
The following advantages are claimed 
for this new flooring material: It does 
not require any change in floor design; 
is easily applied and can be placed in 
service 48 hours after setting; is flexi- 
ble and light in weight; will not 
splinter; increases floor compressive 
and transverse strength in some in- 
stances over 100 per cent; is perma- 
nently smooth, minimizing damage to 
lading; prevents leakage of bulk ma- 
terials; is fire and spark proof; is re- 
sistant to oils and greases and easy to 
clean; is not affected by heat or cold; 
and promotes long floor life with mini- 
mum out-of-service time. 

The installation of Plastinail floor- 
ing is accomplished by first covering 
the old floor of the box car with 15-lb. 
asphalt-saturated felt paper. This pro- 
vides a separation for independent ex- 
pansion between the old wood and the 
new Plastinail floor. No. 16 gage, 2-in. 
sq. mesh reinforcing wire mesh is then 
nailed over the paper. Retaining strips 
are fastened in the doorways of the 
car. A wet mix of Plastinail is prepared 
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Intercooling assembly 


Three Diesel 
Locomotive Products 


Three products recently brought out 
for application to diesel locomotives by 
the Wilson Engineering Corporation, 
Chicago 3, include a final radiation 
cooling system, intercooling assem- 
blies for Gardner-Denver and Westing- 
house air compressors, and a fuel oil 
heater which uses by-passed engine 
coolant without any waste of heat. 

The final radiation cooling system is 
made of aluminum, has a weight of 
65 lb., and occupies a space 341% in. 
by 5 in. by 8% in. The heat transfer 
of a single element in static atmos- 
pheric air is equivalent to 30 ft. of 
14%4-in. standard pipe. Two elements 
mounted in parallel are equivalent to 
80 ft. of the 114-in. pipe. 





Aluminum radiation element 





Fuel oil heater 


The intercooling assembly is adap- 
table to both Gardner-Denver WXE 
and WXO air compressors, and to 
Westinghouse types 3-OD and 3-CDB. 
The assembly has a radiation equiva- 
lent of 40 ft. of 144-in. pipe, weighs 
120 lb., and is factory tested to 300 
p.s.i. 

The fuel oil heater occupies a space 
24 in. by 12% in. by 6%% in. It main- 
tains the desired fuel oil temperature 
by a regulating valve which controls 
the flow of the by-passed jacket water. 





and troweled into the wire mesh to a 
thickness of 1 in. and then smoothed 
level. Additional trowelings are given 
the floor to obtain the desired smooth- 
ness. Plastinail may also be applied in 
the same manner, % in, thick, to the 
insides and ends of box cars to rein- 
force the interiors and give a smooth 
surface for handling bulk shipments 


without danger of damage or possible 
infestation. 

The first Plastinail floors were ap- 
plied in June 1947, and test cars are 
reported to be giving good service on 
27 railroads, including one which has 
62 box cars equipped. Experience in- 
dicates that the only damage normally 
encountered with these floors consists 


























































































































of nail holes and other small holes 
which may be easily repaired by ap- 
plying a mixture of the original ma- 
terial with a trowel at minor cost for 
labor and material. 

Plastinail is a joint development of 
the F. E. Schundler Company, Joliet, 
Ill.; the Westvaco Chemical Division, 
Food and Machinery Chemical Cor- 
poration, Newark, Cal.; the Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Mich.; 
and the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. Plastinail is 
distributed by Schundler east of the 
Rockies and by Westvaco on the West 
Coast. 


Break Beam with 
Quick-Removable Heads 


With the recent issuance of an 
A.A.R. Certificate of Approval to the 
Buffalo Brake Beam Company, New 
York, covering the new No. 18 freight 
car brake beam to be known as the 
Buffalo Truslock, freight car brake 
rigging will now have all of the oper- 
ating and maintenance advantages in- 
herent to the quick-removable brake 


head, standard on passenger cars and 
locomotive tenders. 

The removable 
head has been a significant factor in 
the present-day high availability of 
passenger equipment. Barring acciden- 
tal damage, it is not unusual for pas- 


sleeve-type brake 


senger car brake beams to remain 
under the car for considerable periods, 








Davenport Torque- 
Converter Locomotives 


A new series of diesel-rowered in- 
dustrial locomotives with torque-con- 
verter drive has been announced by the 
Davenport Locomotive Division, Dav- 
enport Besler Corporation, Davenport, 
Iowa, manufacturers of Davenport and 
Porter locomotives. 

These hydraulic-drive locomotives are 
obtainable in a range of sizes and 
gages to meet individual operating con- 
ditions. They may also be equipped 
for gasoline-engine drive, if desired. 
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The locomotive in the illustration is 
20-tons, 24 in. gage, and was built for 
a tie-treating company. It is equipped 
with a No. 6080 General Motors diesel 
engine and an Allison torque converter. 

Among the benefits claimed for 
torque converter drive are smooth, 
quiet transition from one speed level 
to another; absence of engine slow- 
down during speed changes, freedom 
from the transmission of load shocks 
or jerks which make for wear and tear 
on mechanical parts and assurance of 
e°sier operation and greater work out- 


put. 









even though the brake heads, being 
the most vulnerable part of the brake 
rigging, must be frequently changed. 

It is claimed that the new Truslock 
brake beam—the principal feature of 
which is a novel design of the brake 
beam ends, permitting the removal of 
a worn or damaged brake head right 
at the car by the mere withdrawal of 
a simple spring-key—will likewise be 
an important step in the direction of 
reducing freight car delays due to re- 
moving and replacing the entire brake 
beam when wear or damage requires 
the application of a new brake head. 
The new brake beam is of the conven- 
tional hanger type of suspension, and 
is fully interchangeable with A.A.R. 
former Nos. 3 and 15 and the present 
No. 18 brake beams. 

It is estimated that worn or damaged 
brake heads account for more than 50 
per cent of all freight car brake beam 
removals. Thus the use of a removable 
type brake head for freight cars would 
tend to reduce the volume of brake 
beams now being sent to reclamation 
plants by a like amount. In addition, 
there would be, of course, a corre- 
sponding reduction in labor, transpor- 
tation and handling charges incidental 
to the movement of brake beams be- 
tween repair points and reclamation 
points. 

Of interest to mechanical and stores 
department officers are such features 
as sleeve and brake heads that are in- 
terchangeable on either side of the 
brake beam, which considerably re- 
duces the inventory on these items; the 
breathing action of the Truslock brake 
head reduces operating stresses on the 
beam itself while considerably lessen- 
ing wear and tear on the heads; and 
the truss structure of the new brake 
beam is completely independent of the 
brake heads. 

The manufacturer states that in ad- 
dition to the A.A.R. tests upon which 
Truslock’s approval was granted, road 
tests covering a period of several years 
were conducted in cooperation with a 
large Eastern railroad, where a num- 
ber of the new brake beams were sub- 
jected to the severest operating condi- 
tions. 

The Buffalo Truslock brake beam 
(A.A.R. No. 64) has been designed 
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primarily as a maintenance brake beam 
for freight cars equipped with hanger 
type trucks, and is different from the 
Buffalo Unit-type brake beam (A.A.R. 
No. 51). 





Gripco Nut for 
Railroad Use 


The Grip Nut Company, Chicago, is 
now introducing for railroad use the 
Gripco lock nut which incorporates all 
principal features including holding 
power of the No. 3 hot-pressed unit 
nut heretofore widely distributed and 
used in railway service. The Gripco 
nut is the same single unit now avail- 
able as a_ semi-finished, thoroughly 
pretested lock nut in which the hold- 
ing power is secured by six triangular 
indentations in the top surface made 
in the final cold pressing operation. 

Because of its semi-finished features, 
the Gripco nut is being offered as a 
replacement for the No. 3 nut. It is 
available in hexagon form only with 
sizes ranging from % in to 1% in. in 
either American Standard heavy or 
regular dimensions. A folder giving 
complete specifications for ordering the 
nut has just been prepared. 





Drinking Water Sterilizer 


The powerful bactericidal rays of 
ultraviolet light are utilized to kill all 
harmful bacteria in drinking water 
flowing through the No. 7 UV water 
sterilizer introduced by the McDon- 
ald Company, Boston, Mass. Its stain- 
less steel reservoir is connected in the 
drinking water supply line. All water 
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Alternator and M.G. Sets 


Single or dual voltages for cab sig- 
nalling and train communication can 
be provided through a complete line 
of motor generator and motor alter- 
nator sets introduced by the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., New Ha- 
ven, Conn. Motors of these units are 


designed for nominal voltages of 32, 
64 and 115 volts found on railway 
equipment. Depending on operating 
requirements, output can be either 
single or dual voltage, at the desired 
value. Where a.c. power is required, 
radio noise filters are included as an 
integral part of the motor generator 
sets. 





drawn flows past a series of ultra- 
violet Sterilamps, the number depend- 
ing on the demand. 

The sterilizer device operates on 110 
volt, 60 cycle a.c. supply. A pilot light 
is provided for each of the Sterilamps 
which provides visual indication that 
each lamp is functioning. The pilot 
light network and transformers for 
starting and running are housed in a 
stainless steel control unit. 

This model is designed to provide 
drinking water for a standard diner 
of 36-48 seat capacity. Other models 
are built to order according to require- 
ments, 





Automatic Illumination Control 


A simple weatherproof illumination 
control of the plug-in type is an- 
nounced by the Weston Electrical In- 
strument Corporation, Newark, N. J. 
Known as the Model 1089, the unit 
provides completely automatic “on-off” 


control of artificial lighting at pre- 
determined levels of daylight, thereby 
eliminating human judgment and arbi- 
trary time schedules. It is recommended 
for yard lighting, station area lighting, 
sign lighting, etc. 

The unit, mounted in a _ standard 
weatherproof watt-hour meter glass 
case, consists of a stable dry-disc type 
photocell, a sensitive relay which is 
operated directly by the photocell, a 
clock motor, mercury switch and limit 
switch. It contains no _ phototubes, 
vacuum tubes or capacitors, and re- 
quires no stand-by power, drawing no 
current between on and off operations. 

Installing the Model 1089 requires 
only plugging it inte a standard watt- 
hour meter receptacle. It will with- 
stand adverse climatic conditions and 
will function at temperatures as high 
as 140 deg. F and down to —30 deg. F. 


Freight Car 
Hand Brake 


The National Brake Company, New 
York, is offering to the railroads the 
Champion-Peacock brake which was 
introduced in its original form in 1937 
as the Champion Micro-Matic hand 
brake. One of the unusual features of 
this brake is that it may be released 
in any degree simply by manipulating 
the hand wheel. 

This brake is operated by simply 
turning the wheel clockwise to set the 
brake and counter-clockwise to release 
it. Any degree of application or re- 
lease can be made independently of 
the other and from any point through- 
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out its travel capacity. Basically this 
method of operation is accomplished 
by the use of an industrial-hoist type 
clutch. The clutch consists basically of 
three parts—a hand wheel, shaft, a 
ratchet and a pinion, augmented by 
clutch facings and back-off stops. The 
latter two are refinements of the basic 
principle involved. 

Referring to the cutaway view: As- 
suming the brake is to be set or ap- 
plied, the hand wheel shaft A might 
be considered an ordinary bolt whose 
head corresponds to the threads on 
the right end, fitted with a washer B, 
i.e. the ratchet, and a nut C, i.e. the 
pinion. Bolts can, of course, be tight- 
ened up by either turning the nut onto 
the bolt or turning the bolt into the 
nut. Assuming that the nut C is held 
and tightened up by turning the bolt 
A, thereby squeezing washer B, the 
pressure set up by this squeezing ac- 
tion prevents the brake from turning 
backward since the washer B, actually 
the ratchet, is held at all times from 
turning backwards by a pawl (in 
phantom view). 

To release the brake the bolt A is 
turned counter-clockwise which, of 
course, tends to unloosen the nut C 
thereby releasing the pressure on B, 
permitting it to stand still while the 
bolt and nut A and C can be turned 
counter-clockwise in unison. 

Assuming again that the brake has 
been set or applied, the force created 
by the brake in the brake rigging is 
naturally transmitted back to the nut 
C, i.e. in the pinion, in a direction of 
tightening it on to its bolt A, i.e. hand 
wheel shaft, thereby maintaining the 
pressure on B located between A and 
C. The brake will remain in this posi- 
tion indefinitely without loss of power. 
It will not rattle or jar off, but, on the 
other hand, it can be readily released 
by simply turning the hand wheel 
counter-clockwise. 

The brake is said to have proved 
successful from an operating and 
maintenance standpoint for the follow- 
ing reasons: A switchman can control 
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a freight car equipped with this brake 
with about the same ease as an auto- 
mobile can be controlled with foot 
brake; all operation of this brake re- 
quires only the operator’s right hand, 
the left hand being used at all times 
for holding on to the car; the brake is 
fully released simply by pulling the 
wheel counter-clockwise until the load 





has been released from the chain; even 
abnormal pressures, such as found 
when the hand brake has been set up 
on top of emergency air and the air 
bled off, can be released by one hand; 
and it is equipped throughout with 
self-lubricating Oilite type bushings, 
each backed up by its own individual 
lubricant reservoir. 





COMPLETE FIRST RAILWAY POLICE ACADEMY 


Nearly 50 railway police officers 
from 38 different American and Cana- 
dian roads received certificates for com- 
pleting the two-week National Railway 
Police Academy at Chicago on June 
14, Below—H. G. Moxham (right), chief 
of police of the Boston & Maine, con- 
gratulates Special Agent A. W. Clardy 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, one of the 
“students” who completed the course. 





Mr. Moxham, who is chairman of the 
Protective Section of the Association 
of American Railroads, termed the 
academy a “‘step in the right direction 
which will bring benefit to the railroad 
industry for years to come.” D. L. Wood 
(left, below), chief special agent of the 
IMlinois Central and secretary of the 
academy, speaking at the award dinner, 
said that “railway police have too long 
been regarded as a third wheel on a 
two-wheel vehicle. The academy will 
enhance our usefulness to all railroad 
management.” Academy President K. F. 
Bourne (right, below), inspector of police 
of the Chicago & North Western, told 
“graduates” that the “true measure of 
the value of this school will be found 
in the practices you can now place in 
effect on your own railroads.” He paid 
tribute to Chief Special Agent W. G. 
Fetzner of the Burlington and H. L. 
Denton, general superintendent of police 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, in whose minds 
and hands the academy was formed 
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heavy trains of phosphate rock can be made up without 


A.C.L. follows through on program of 
modernization to speed service—Major im- 
provements are contemplated at four loca- 
tions and work of a less extensive nature 


at several other points 


T wo major factors governed the decision of the Atlantic 
Coast Line to expend the considerable amounts necessary 
for the completion of a system-wide yard-improvement 
program, now under way, and for extensive track and 
line improvements that it has made over a period of 
several years. First was the desire to rebuild the railway 
to standards that would permit better service, following 
the wear and tear and necessarily deferred maintenance 
and construction during the years of World War II. 
Second was the desire to have facilities which would 
permit the maximum efficiency in the use of a fleet of 
more than 400 diesel locomotives which the Coast Line 
has in operation and on order. 

Following the series of main track improvements,* 
which were substantially completed several years ago, 
the yard-improvement program was undertaken in the 
spring of 1950. Work of this type at Uceta yard, Tampa, 
Fla., and at Waycross, Ga., has been completed; con- 
struction at Florence, S. C., is now under way; and work 
at the yard at South Rocky. Mount, N. C., is beginning. 
Improvements of a less extensive nature will also be 
made at several other yards, but the four projects men- 
tioned are the largest involved in the improvement pro- 
gram. 


*This work was described in detail in Railway Age, March 3, 1946. 
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As a result of improvements at Uceta yard, Tampa, Fia., long, 


Yards Improved on System Basis 





doubling over. Also terminal delays to trains of perishables 
have been eliminated 


Uceta and Waycross yards were selected for comple- 
tion in time for the 1950-51 perishable shipping season 
because the need for improvements at Uceta was par- 
ticularly pressing, while Waycross is the busiest yard on 
the system and is also the largest transfer point. Uceta 
yard is some five miles east of Tampa (north by time- 
card direction) and is the equipment collection and dis- 
tribution point for nearby phosphate rock mines, as 
well as for an important perishable shipping area. Ex- 
tension of the yard to the south was impossible because 
of the existence of two interlocking plants, one with the 
Seaboard Air Line and the other with a secondary main 
line of the Coast Line. Consequently the new tracks 
were added in the center and extensions made on the 
north end of the yard. 

Formerly, only one locomotive at a time could work 
on the north ladder at Uceta yard, and this locomotive 
had to give way to arriving and departing trains. Under 
the new design, three engines may- work the yard lead 
at the same time by using additional lead tracks of the 
new layout. In addition, four new tracks ranging in 
length from 3,450 ft. to 3,060 ft. were added to the 
southern portion of the yard, while six tracks in the 
northern section were extended approximately 1,000 ft. 
each and now range from 4,810 ft. to 4,370 ft. in length. 
In all, 19,663 lin. ft. of track were laid and surfaced, 
2.783 ft. lined and surfaced and 932 ft. removed, while 
27 new turnouts were installed and 19 turnouts removed. 
The improvements enable making up the long, heavy 
trains of phosphate rock without doubling over and also 
eliminate terminal delays to trains of perishables. With 
the exception of a new switchmen’s shanty, no new build- 
ings were required at Uceta. 

Freight trains enter Waycross from six different direc- 
tions and one of the lines entering the terminal—that 
from Dupont, Ga., on the west—is the heaviest-tonnage 
single-track line on the system. Because of its location, 
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A new switching lead is among the improvements made at the yard at Waycross, Ga. 
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The yard improvement program on the A.C.L. involves major 
work at Tampa, Fia., Waycross, Ga., Florence, S$. C., and 
South Rocky Mount, N. C. 
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more diversions of cars of perishable freight are made 
at Waycross than at any other point on the Coast Line. 
Trains of perishables from the east coast and certain 
sections of central Florida come in to Waycross over 
the line from Jacksonville, while trains with fruit from 
western and west-central Florida are routed over the 
freight line via High Springs, Fla., thence via Dupont 
into Waycross. They are made up into symbol trains at 
this terminal for fast movement to both eastern and 
western destinations. The terminal also has the largest 
reicing plant on the system, as well as the largest transfer 
station for l.c.l. freight. 

Seven new tracks, each with a capacity of 150 cars, 
were added to the yards at Waycross, as well as a new 
switching lead. Two new freight leads were built around 
the yard, eliminating interference of arriving and de- 
parting trains with each other. A connecting track a mile 
long was built from the Western division to the Albany 
line, across the outskirts of Waycross. Previously, West- 
ern division freight trains were operated through down- 
town Waycross, past the passenger station, and delays 
occurred in making such movements, particularly when 
the fleets of passenger trains are operating between the 
Midwest and Florida during the winter season and are 
moving through Waycross and stopping at the passenger 
station. The new cutoff gives freight trains access to and 
from the Western division without using the main line 
through the city. More than ten miles of new tracks 
have been added to the Waycross yard. 

The improvements at Waycross include a new frame 
yard office building, in a more convenient location a 
mile west of the former office. Also a modern system of 
floodlights is to be installed. 

The third major yard at which improvements are 
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being made is at Florence, S. C., from which secondary 
main lines radiate to Augusta, Ga., on the west and Wil- 
mington, N. C., on the east, and to a connection with 
the Winston-Salem Southbound at Wadesboro, N. C. The 
building of a new transfer station at Florence has been 
completed, and work is now in progress on other im- 
provements at that point. The former transfer station 
was located in the middle of the yard and was without 
access by highway. The new station is situated at the 
edge of the yard, abutting on a paved street, and ample 
parking facilities for trucks are provided. This arrange- 
ment will be used in expanding the Coast Line’s over- 
the-road trucking of l.c.l. traffic. 

Six new tracks, capable of holding 155 cars each, are 
also being constructed at Florence, as well as a number 
of new switching leads. The existing stock pens, icing 
platform and yard office will all be relocated to make 
way for a more efficient layout of the yard tracks, and 
new facilities to serve these functions will be constructed 
elsewhere in the terminal. The new yard office is to be 
located at the intersection of lines which are projections 
of the ladder tracks. This structure will have a tower as 
its second story, which will serve as the office of the 
general yardmaster, giving him a view of the entire 
yard from his office windows. Also talk-back speakers 
will be located along the ladder tracks and in the yard 
office, which will give the yardmaster contact with all 
crews in the yard at all times. 

Hitherto, diesel locomotives have been serviced and 
maintained at Florence in facilities adapted from the 
former enginehouse and steam locomotive shops. As a 
part of the improvement program, a modern diesel shop, 
with a fuel station, is being erected there. All of the new 
facilities are so located as to offer a minimum of inter- 
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Seven new tracks, each with a capacity of 150 cars, were added to the yards at Waycross 
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ference to the fast switching necessary at Florence on 
the large volume of perishables moving through this 
terminal, where main-trackers are made up for move- 
ment through to Potomac Yard, Va. 

The construction of new facilities at South Rocky 
Mount, N. C., another terminal from which several lines 
radiate, and the revamping of the track layout at that 
point, are just beginning and will be continued as the 
improvements at Florence are completed. 

Moncrief yard, at Jacksonville, Fla. is already 
equipped with two-way radio communication between 
the yard engines and the yard office. Similar installations 
will be made at Uceta, Waycross, Florence and South 
Rocky Mount as soon as the necessary materials are 
received. These installations will include a two-way 
radio in the terminal trainmaster’s automobile at Uceta 
and at Waycross. 

The effects of the improvement program are already 
being felt at Uceta and Waycross, where improved op- 
erating methods made possible by the new facilities are 
eliminating terminal delays. When the entire program 
has been completed, it will be possible to extend these 
local improvements to the entire system. Taken in con- 
junction with the line improvements that have already 
been made, which included the laying of 131-lb. rail on 
the entire double-track main line between Richmond, 
Va., and Jacksonville, and 115-lb. rail on the main line 
from Jacksonville to Tampa, the result of these expendi- 
tures will be much faster movement of freight throughout 
the system, both on line and in the terminals. 

The program of improvements described in this article 
is being carried out under the general supervision of 
L. S. Jeffords, operating vice-president of the A.C.L., 
and R. L. Groover, chief engineer. 
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Improved Efficiency and Service 





Above left — Fred L. 
Houx, superintendent of 
the Chicago & North 
Western, Chicago, newly 
elected president of the 
American Association of 
Railroad Superintend- 
ents. Above right — C. 
|. Morton, superintend- 
ent of the Seaboard Air 
Line, Raleigh, N. C., re- 
tiring president of the 
association. Left—Legh 
R. Powell, Jr., president 
of the Seaboard Air Line, _ 
addressed the annual 
luncheon meeting 


More than 600 registered members and guests — a 
record for many years back — attested the drawing 
power of the annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Railroad Superintendents in Chicago, June 12, 
13, and 14. Matters of current interest to operating 
officers from Canada to Mexico were the subjects of 
committee reports and panel discussions. Almost 500 
heard Legh R. Powell, Jr., president of the Seaboard Air 
Line, at the annual luncheon on June 13. 

N. R. Crump, executive vice president of the Canadian 
Pacific, opened the meeting with a “charge” to the super- 
intendents pointing out their growing responsibility for 
economic, effective railroad operations. C. P. Fisher, 
general manager of the Chicago Union Station, and a 
past president of the association presented a short talk 
on the “Part the Railroads Will Play in Civil Defense.” 
President Charles I. Morton, superintendent of the Sea- 
board at Raleigh, N. C., presided. 

Mr. Crump pointed out that “as railroading has be- 
come more complex and highly organized, we have 
tended to centralize more and more responsibility. One 
aspect of this is a growing tendency for supervisors at 
each level to be always ‘breathing down the necks’ of 
their subordinates. It may be we have gone too far in 
this. Perhaps, if we are going to build first-class men, 
we must be prepared to let them run the job on their 
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Annual meeting stresses loss and damage, 
shipper relations, control of yard costs, 


employee morale, and rules compliance 


own. Wherever possible we should set up objective per- 
formance tests and then let a man run the job and 
measure up to these tests in his own way.” 

Over the coming years, he continued, there will be a 
long pull, with “constant pressure to always do just a 
little better than ever before with a little less. So the 
problem will be the old one of getting better leadership 

. and of getting men to do their job more effectively.” 

“Our services have been improved in myriad ways,” 
Mr. Powell declared in his luncheon address. “Today this 
country enjoys the finest rail service in the world—and 
at a lower cost than anywhere else—conclusive proof of 
what has been and can be accomplished under our system 
of private enterprise. The fact that such outstanding 
progress has been made is due, in no small measure, 
to the spirit of dissatisfaction with today’s best and the 
zeal to make tomorrow even better.” 

“A tremendously important function of superinten- 
dents,” Mr. Powell continued, “is that of preserving and 
improving the relations of our railroads with the com- 
munities they serve. This, of course, calls for a high 
degree of alertness, and an awareness of the necessity 
of reporting promptly developments or trends which 
might have an effect upon your company. Prompt and 
effective handling of a situation may frequently quench 
a small flame that might otherwise spread to a con- 
flagration, with serious damage to the community’s 
regard for the railroad.” 

“Another field in which the superintendent can render 
great service to the industry is that of employee rela- 
tions. In my opinion, the foundation for good, bad or 
indifferent relations is laid at the time of the first inter- 
view with the applicant seeking employment. It is then 
that the employing officer has an opportunity to exercise 
the discretion born of experience and perform an intelli- 
gent job of screening applicants. Judicious selection of 
new employees can be a potent factor in the continuing 
process of raising the level of ability and potentials 
among employees.” 

Mr. Fisher declared: “The railroads, like the city police 
and fire departments, are always ready for any emergen- 
cy. But an extensive atomic or fire bombing attack would 
cause terrific destruction and casualties. These are not 
the only dangers, since we are warned of saboteurs who 
may create destruction with pin point accuracy and 
timing, as well as distribute bacteria and psychological 
propaganda.” He described the plans which the railroads 
in the Chicago area have prepared for use in case of 
enemy attack (Railway Age, December 23, 1950, page 
20). 


New Officers 
Newly elected officers of the association are: Presi- 


dent: Fred L. Houx, superintendent, Chicago & North 
Western, Chicago; first vice-president: H. E. Bixler, 
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Our artist’s conception of a 
device by which flares are 
used to assist hump move- 
ments in the Canadian Pacific’s 
St. Luc yard at Montreal, 
when normal vision is obscured 
by bad weather. This practice 
was described during floor dis- 
cussion at the convention. 

C.P. yard employees originated 
the scheme of using regular 
red fusees stuck in the side of 
a car, or on the front and rear 
of a cut of cars, to mark their 
passage down the hump for the 
benefit of the retarder opera- 
tors. Rather than encourage 
this unsafe use of fusees, a 
special yellow flare, made with 
smokeless powder, is now used 


general superintendent of transportation, Boston & 
Maine, Boston; second vice-president: J. C. Starbuck, 
superintendent, Burlington, Chicago; third vice-presi- 
dent: J. W. Harman, superintendent, Canadian Pacific, 
Schreiber, Ont.; and fourth vice-president: B. W. Tyler, 
superintendent, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. D. E. Ferner, 
superintendent transportation, Chicago South Shore & 
South Bend, was re-elected treasurer. Newly elected direc- 
tors include: M. B. Phipps, general superintendent, 
Nickel Plate, Bellevue, Ohio; S. J. Massey, Jr., super- 
intendent, Illinois Central, New Orleans; J. A. Crad- 
dock, superintendent, Lackawanna, Buffalo; E. G. Kie- 
sele, superintendent, Milwaukee, Savanna, Ill. O. L. 
Gray, general manager, west coast lines, of the Santa Fe 
at Los Angeles was re-elected a director. Directors 
elected in past meetings whose terms expire in 1952 
and 1953 are: E. C. Johnson, superintendent, New York 
Central, Mattoon, Ill.; H. H. Clark, superintendent trans- 
portation, Erie, Cleveland; G. M. Leilich, superintendent, 
Lehigh Valley, Buffalo; and W. H. Schmidt, Jr., western 
editor, Railway Age, Chicago. 

A highlight of the meeting was an evening panel dis- 
cussion on the most effective ways to test compliance 
with rules, with S. M. Gossage, assistant director of per- 
sonnel, Canadian Pacific, as moderator. Participating 
panel members—V. A. Erickson, joint superintendent, 
C. & N.W.-Soo; J. B. Jones, general manager, Western 
region, P.R.R.; T. E. Wheeler, assistant superintendent, 
C.P.; and R. J. Cannon, superintendent, B. & O.-S.I.R.T. 
—handled the subjects of testing flag protection, fixed 
signals, train orders, and terminal operations in that 
order. This meeting was marked by record attendance 
and three hours of lively discussion. 

It appeared to be the opinion of the group that effi- 
ciency testing is not only “desirable” but vitally essential; 
that each employee should be tested at least once a year, 
and preferably once every 30 or 60 days. Although 
there was considerable disagreement as to exactly the 
best way for handling different types of tests, the group 
seemed in agreement that the “secret” or “surprise” test 
is the only one fully effective. It was pointed out that 
efficiency or performance tests should not be confused 
with test “traps,” which are generally frowned upon. Effi- 
ciency tests differ from rule examinations; the purpose 
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Superintendents Theme 
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of the efficiency test is to determine the degree of com- 
pliance with the rules. 

The panel agreed that, to be fully effective, efficiency 
tests must be fairly and uniformly conducted by super- 
visors who are fully qualified on rules. Failure to comply 
properly with the rules should be fo!iuwed by adequate 
discipline. Although there wa: . disagreement as to 
whether men who have been teste: and have fully com- 
plied with all rules should be so informed, the majority 
felt that all employees should be informed. 

Discussion brought out that many superintendents 
conduct efficiency tests using “natural conditions” —e.g., 
signals set by preceding trains—as well as artificially 
“created” conditions. Representatives of one road told 
how they used Valve Pilot tapes in addition to visual 
observation in testing. 

The panel appears to be in agreement on the observa- 
tion that on most roads yard crew performance is not 
tested often enough—frequently being overlooked in 
favor of road tests. Greatest discussion centered around 
testing compliance with approach signals — the signal 
which leads most engine crews into trouble. 

The superintendents were the guests of the Illinois 
Central in an inspection of its newly modernized south- 
bound Markham yard, featuring the General Railway 
Signal Company’s automatic switching and retarder sys- 
tem. This modern hump yard was described in the June 
17, 1950, Railway Age (page 58) and in a pamphlet 
distributed to the superintendents at the yard by G.R.S. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


SUPERINTENDENT'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
EFFICIENT CAR HANDLING 


Chairman, CHARLES C. ROBINSON 


Superintendent Car Service, Monon, Lafayette, Ind. 


The freight car is the basic tvol of the railroad industry. 
Without the freight car all reason for the existence of the 
remainder of the railroad plant, or for its personnel, is 
removed. A few examples of the importance of improving 
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the efficiency of utilization of freight cars—not of solving 
the problem, for it will never be entirely solved—may be 
seen in the following: 

Existing per diem rates are $1.75 per car per day. At 
that rate the daily per diem cost of 1,000 freight cars on 
line is $1,750. Consider, then, the effects of an increase of 
only 10 per cent in the effectiveness of the use of freight 
cars. If traffic levels are unchanged, per diem expense may 
be expected to decrease $175 per day. Since few railroad 
divisions are operated today with fewer than 2,000 freight 
cars on line daily, a savings of ten per cent in existing 
per diem expense will be found to be substantial. 

The development of a reasonably economical means 
of supplying division superintendents with basic statistics 
relating to freight car utilization and car-hire expense on 
individual divisions presents a real challenge to railroad 
management and to car accountants; a challenge that, to 
date, has never been seriously considered by either the 
superior, accounting, or division officers. Accumulation and 
distribution of such information on a divisional basis, ac- 
companied by the establishment of reasonable performance 
goals for each division, would go a long way toward in- 
creasing the efficiency of freight car handling. 

Any improvement in freight car handling must be brought 
about by the superintendent and his staff. At best, the 
superintendent of transportation and the car accountant 
can only assist—the one by coordinating interdivisional 
operations and the other by providing necessary statistical 
information and by pin-pointing outstanding instances of 
delayed cars. The action itself must be taken by the super- 
intendent and his staff. The following are some of the tools 
required: 

(1) An accurate, complete on-hand report showing cars 
standing at each station, date of arrival, date of placement. 
etc. A copy of the daily track check made for demurrage 
purposes, if placed in the proper hands, will usually suffice 
if cars located on company service tracks are also included. 

(2) An accurate record of cars placed at, and removed 
from, blind sidings. 

(3) Copy of a check of the hold track at terminals made 
at least once each day. 

(4) At least twice a week, track check of train yards to 
detect “buried” or “lost” cars. This check should show 
date of arrival of all cars. 

(5) Copies of train lists by wire to division car distributor 
showing empty cars by kind and destination to enable car 
distributor to check filling of orders and to gage flow of 
empty cars on the division in relation to its needs. 

(6) Adequate inspection of all cars to uncover defects 
at terminals, thus preventing delays on the road, and to 
classify properly empty equipment for loading. 

The division officer or employee responsible for car move- 
ment should check daily and issue proper instructions to 
start delayed cars moving. If accumulations caused by 
shipper or consignee are noted, the superintendent should 
at once notify the officer issuing embargoes for the railroad. 
Needless to say, customers should not be embargoed until 
all other means of clearing the congestion have failed. 

When trains arrive at terminals, car inspectors should 
be ready to begin inspection at once. Frequently flat- 
switching yard layouts are such that inspection of 10 or 15 
cars can be made, and blue flags momentarily lifted while 
these inspected cars are removed from train and switching 
begun. Advance consists are particularly helpful in expedit- 
ing switching operations. Terminals should also be re- 
quired to place cars for connecting lines promptly. Likewise 
interchange receiving tracks and industry tracks should be 
pulled frequently. 

The matter of industry switching is, perhaps, the most 
important factor in building and maintaining the good-will 
of freight shippers. It is safe to say that no amount of delay 
elsewhere is as irritating to the railway patron as that 
which occurs on his own siding when the car he loaded— 
or unloaded—stands idle one or more days after its release. 

Everything a railroad does from the freight operating 
standpoint is directed to one end: the movement of cars. 
But mere motion is not enough. The motion must also have 
direction if the public is to be served and the railroad is to 
function effectively. 
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LOSS AND DAMAGE PREVENTION 


Chairman, J. C. STEWART 


Superintendent Stations and Transfers 
Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


The committee selected seven aspects of loss and damage 

prevention work which it thought would be of special 
interest to superintendents, and presented a consensus on 
each. 
Rough Handling of Cars—In response to inquiry, all 
railroads indicated this to be the most troubesome of all 
causes of loss and damage. It has responded to “treatment” 
to a lesser degree than any of the other causes in the claim 
account. 

Some roads have determined that 80 per cent damage 
occurs in the rough handling in terminals, Jeaving but 20 
per cent due to all other causes. This would indicate, the 
committee believes, that constructive work in the elimination 
of rough handling might well be concentrated in terminals. 

The following suggestions are indicative of the methods 
being used by different roads in seeking to prevent rough 
handling: 

(1) Appointment of aggressive terminal prevention com- 
mittees in each terminal district, backed by a sustained 
program of education of yard, train and engine service 
employees. 

(2) Create competition between crews by maintaining a 
record of the rough handling performance of each crew. 

(3) Where car retarders are employed, use only properly 
trained operators, and make a continuous study of proper 
pressure requirements, taking into consideration visibility, 
type of car, weight and lading, track elevations and curva- 
ture, temperature, wind direction and velocity, and condi- 
tion of rail. 

(4) Make liberal use of impact recorders. 

(5) Make sure there is a proper inspection of hand brakes 
before cars are humped. 

(6) Insist on proper maintenance of track and facilities. 

(7) Reduced to a minimum terminal switching of cars. 

Condition of Car Equipment—The committee reports a 
growing tendency by shippers to load any available car, 
whether or not the car is suitable for the commodity in- 
volved. Many such cars are “confiscated” and loaded before 
the railroads have been given an opportunity for inspection. 


Cooperative Plan 


Railroads have received best results from these practices: 

(1) A fully cooperative plan between shippers and car- 
rier yard and station forces for supplying car requirements. 

(2) All cars inspected by a competent railroad employee 
before being released to shippers for loading. 

(3) Inspectors should be fully acquainted with class of 
equipment required for different types of commodity load- 
ings. 

(4) Discouragement of confiscation of cars for loading 
by shippers without prior railroad inspection and release. 

(5) Permanently written record retained of all cars in- 
spected, and of instances where opportunity for inspection 
was not accorded. 

Approved Loading Methods—Cooperation of Shippers— 
The committee was impressed with the need for a better 
method of acquainting all concerned about loss and dam- 
age found at destination. The committee suggests: 

(1) Make an effort to have consignees notify shippers of 
the condition of contents of car at destination. 

(2) Originating line, in cooperation with shipper, should 
endeavor to find a method of loading that will prevent loss 
or damage. 

(3) Be sure destination agents send a copy of carload 
damage report to agent at origin, accompanied by photo- 
graphs when possible. 

(4) Each case of loss or damage from carload cars 
should be handled by claim prevention officer of destina- 
tion line with originating line. 

(5) Make inspections of shippers’ loading methods as 
often as practicable, including a check of their claim ex- 


perience. 
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A popular feature of the meeting was a panel discussion on 
the most effective method of testing compliance with rules. 


Handling of L.C.L. Freight — Employee Education— 
Responsibility for proper training of employees handling 
le.l. rests with supervisors. All railroads recognize the im- 
portance of proper educational and training programs car- 
ried on continuously, supplemented by group meetings 
and day-by-day, on-the-job training. 

The A. A. R.’s “Rules for the Receipt, Handling, Stowing, 
Bracing and Delivery of L. C. L. Freight,” as revised in Oc- 
tober 1949, contains the fundamental rules for good l.c.l. 
practices. Some roads have rules of their own, and some 
require supervisors to make test checks to determine the 
degree of compliance with the rules. 

Five l.c.l. service suggestions were submitted: 

(1) Program of continuing education on proper methods 
of handling 1.c.l. 

(2) Use of l.c.l. car unloading report is advantageous. 

(3) Errors in handling should be investigated and charged 
to individuals, and posted. 

(4) Use of photography as a means of visual education. 

(5) Use of mechanical handling equipment as a claim 
prevention measure. 

Uniformity In Loss & Damage Inspections—The exper- 
ience of the eastern carriers in the use of outside agencies 
for inspecting fresh fruits, vegetables, meat, beer, etc., has 
been favorable because of the uniformity of inspection and 
because trained inspectors are better able to determine ac- 
tual transportation responsibility. The committee feels that 
inspection of concealed loss & damage should be improved 
and that this can best be accomplished by joint inspection 
service. The committee agrees with several of the recom- 
mendations of the National Prevention Committee. 

Problem Of The “Stop-Off’ Car—This appears to be 
the “problem child” on all roads because the first consignee 
rarely shows sufficient interest to spend the time or money 
to restore and brace the load. As a result the carrier is, in 
many cases, left “holding the bag” and is required to use its 
own forces to protect the remaining lading. 

The committee agrees that all stop-off cars should be 
inspected before proceeding after each such stop for un- 
loading. If the remaining lading is not in condition for 
safe movement the first consignee should be requested to 
make it safe. If he refuses, there should be some arrange- 
ment for the railroad to require the shipper to assume the 
cost of making the car safe with railroad forces. 
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The panel agreed that tests conducted in a uniform manner 
with trained supervisors are most effective 


EDUCATION OF SUPERVISORS AND 
MAINTENANCE OF EMPLOYEE MORALE 


Chairman, S. J. MASSEY, JR. 


Superintendent, Illinois Central, 
ew Orleans 


The committee does not believe that the morale of railroad 
employees has reached as low a level as some are inclined 
to believe. It is true that unsettled political and social 
conditions tend to lower the morale of everyone, but that 
should not be taken as a sign of special weakness in the 
railroad industry. 

Good morale, the committee suggests, starts with the 
careful selection of new employees so as to permit a greater 
latitude of choice for later advancements. An interview 
guide, and an interviewer who is above the average in 
intelligence, trained in interviewing, free from prejudices, 
and not easily influenced, are suggested as necessary hiring 
tools. After complete information on each applicant is 
assembled, it should be carefully evaluated and thoroughly 
investigated to determine whether he has the desired quali- 
fications. 

Once accepted, the new employee should be given a great 
deal of attention by his immediate supervisor to be sure 
he gets off to the right start. He should become subject 
to regular employee education and training programs. Some 
companies share operating information with their employees; 
they tell where the company gets its money, and where and 
how it is spent. Active employee suggestion systems— 
honestly and fairly administered—have proved valuable. 
And there are other company programs such as periodic 
medical examinations, group insurance, hospital depart- 
ments, company magazines, etc., which contribute their 
share toward employee well-being. 

It is important that supervisors know the men they 
supervise. The desire of every man is for a sense of per- 
sonal dignity. He likes to feel that he is somebody, that 
his work is accomplishing something, and is appreciated. 
Favoritism should be discouraged. Each superintendent 
and supervisor should examine his own attitude toward his 
subordinates. If there are some he doesn’t like, or who are 
inimical, that is a sign he is not apt to be a good or effective 
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Top—"’Some railroads have determined that 80 per cent 
of the damage to lading occurs in the rough handling of 
cars in terminals, leaving but 20 per cent due to all other 
causes.’’ Proper maintenance of yard tracks, grades, switches 
and crossovers is essential for the smooth operation of any 
yard; improper or inadequate maintenance was cited as an 
important cause of rough handling in yards 


Center—The proper receipt and transmission of signals is 
one of the important factors in reducing the rough handling 
of cars in the terminal 


Below—"With the cooperation of local and yard conductors 
it is possible to get greatly improved car efficiency and service 
for the shipper. Because they are on the spot, an alert crew 
can speed service, expedite movement and placement of 
empties, and reduce per diem charges. For the same reasons, 
a crew with the wrong frame of mind can quickly ruin both 
performance and service” 





supervisor. The committee suggests a remedy for getting 
rid of enemies—make friends of them. 

A specific program for the education of supervisers— 
sponsored by top management—is recommended by the 
committee. This program should include continuous in- 
formation about the company. Many railroads have under- 
taken specific educational courses for supervisors, including 
such things as public speaking, economics of transportation, 
human relations, business organization, principles of super- 
vision, conference leadership, and a conference course in 
foremanship. Some railroads are using additional education- 
al aids, such as libraries of motion pictures and sound 
slides covering such subjects as safety, highway-rail accidents 
prevention, fire prevention, freight claim prevention, good 
housekeeping, servicing equipment, job training, employee 
suggestions, courtesy, supervision, etc. Although many 
railroads are offering specific educational programs, some 
supervisors have been reluctant to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered them. They need help and en- 
couragement to develop into the kind of supervisors who 
will themselves grow, and in turn help to develop others. 


EFFICIENT HANDLING OF SHOP 
CARS AND CAR INSPECTION 


Chairman, W. T. RICE 


Superintendent, Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac, Richmond, Va. 


The efficient handling of shop cars falls into three natural 
headings: handling on the road, and handling in flat-switch- 
ing and hump yards. 

Hump Yard Handling—Trains should be inspected in 
the receiving yard prior to classification with a gang of 
three men—one “topping the train” and one on the ground 
on each side. Where rapid inspection is essential, and the 
extra expense can be justified, two gangs may be employed. 
After inspection, a report of defective equipment should 
be given to the yardmaster immediately so that the proper 
cars can be marked for the repair track on the classification 
cut or guide slip. 

It has been found that an underground pit inspector, lo- 
cated at the apex of the hump, can, with the aid of spot- 
lights, detect defects in brake rigging and running gear 
which would not normally be visible from the side of the 
car. Defective cars can be identified for the hump conduc- 
tor or yardmaster by means of an electric alarm or inter- 
communicating system. 

Separate tracks in the classification yard for cars requir- 
ing light repairs, and for cars requiring heavy repairs, 
have been found advantageous. In yards handling consid- 
erable perishable traffic, a third track for perishable cars 
helps in getting these cars into the shop in a group for pre- 
ferred handling. These repair tracks should be directly con- 
nected with the shop, permitting direct movement into the 
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shop, when requested by the shop foreman, without inter- 
rupting the operation of the yard. The shop yard should be 
so placed that repaired cars can be moved directly into the 
receiving yard, and be in a position to be classified, without 
interrupting the normal flow of traffic. 

Flat Switching Yard Handling—Here essentially the same 
procedure should be followed as in a hump yard, except 
that the inspection should start as soon as possible after 
the road engine has been detached from the train, and be- 
fore yard crews start breaking the train. To speed yard 
switching, the inspection crew should give up completed 
portions of the train to yard crews as soon as possible, 
and without waiting for inspection of the entire train. 

The committee recommends that the shop have direct 
connection with the repair tracks, and the shop yard be 
directly connected with the receiving yard, so that cars can 
be moved in and out of the shop without interrupting nor- 
mal yard operations. 

In the shop, at least one track should be set aside for the 
handling ef perishable cars so that they can be given pref- 
erence. And another track should be set aside for heavy 
repairs, and be equipped with adequate mechanical aids 
such as hoists, portable winches, and strategically located 
material. Cars should be cut while being placed in the 
shop so as to allow an easy flow of men and materials. 

The practice of repairing the “easy cars” first should be 
avoided, the committee comments, particularly where shop 
facilities are not operated on a 24-hour basis. 

Shop Cars Set Out Along The Road—This is one of the 
most costly of all freight operations, as well as being a ser- 
ious cause of delay to the shipment involved. 


BETTER CONTROL OF YARD COSTS 


Chairman, S. F. McGRANAHAN 


Assistant General Manager, Erie, 
Youngstown 


It is generally agreed, this committee reports, that in re- 
cent years yard operating costs have increased out of all 
proportion to other railroad operations. Although much 
progress has been made in recent years in increasing the 
capacity of the railroad plant, in step with increased traf- 
fic, by the installation of heavier rail and roadbed, auto- 
matic signals, centralized traffic control, more powerful and 
economical locomotives, and improved rolling stock, “it 
seems unfortunate that the same degree of progress has 
not occurred in yards.” This lack of proportionate improve- 
ment seems to be due, in some instances, to space limita- 
tions, in some to insufficient funds available for yard im- 
provement and in some to not appreciating the considerable 
expense that is involved in yard operations. 

Unfortunately, there are relatively few large yards which 
have been planned or developed in line with economical 
operating practices. Most of them have just grown “like 
Topsy.” 

Detailed study must be given any new yard layout project, 
and the design based on volume and modified to satisfy other 
factors: 

(1) Minimum time permitted for handling perishable 
and other preferred traffic. 

(2) Concentration of arrivals. 

(3) Interferences which may limit the speed of opera- 
tions. : 

(4) Relation between train length and length of arrival 
or departure tracks. 

(5) Grades approaching humps. 

(6) Departure point: from classification yard or separate 
departure yard. 

(7) Movement of road engines to or from trains. 

The American Railway Engineering Association Bulletin 
483, November 1949, contains committee reports covering 
yard design. Because of the broadness of the subject, the 
final report deals only with the volume and kind of traffic 
and the physical factors affecting design. 

Installation of retarder yards has been one of the most 
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important factors influencing efficiency and controlling 
yard costs in recent years. 

The following matters are submitted for consideration in 
any yard rearrangement project: 

(1) Proper grades to permit smooth handling on leads. 

(2) Relocation of auxiliary tracks so as to minimize 
movement time between them and the main yard. 

(3) Relocation of enginehouse facilities near main yard. 

(4) Location of crossovers to avoid circuitous routes and 
reverse movements. 

(5) Best practical lighting system. 

The committee comments that there is a decided lack of 
advance information on interchange and inter-yard runs. 
It is suggested that studies be made in an effort to obtain 
advance information so that transfer runs and yard crew 
assignments can be worked out in advance to a greater ex- 
tent so as to eliminate unproductive time. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S RESPONSIBILITIES 
FOR SHIPPER RELATIONS 


Chairman, G. B. AYDELOTT, 


Superintendent, Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, Denver, Colo. 


“Shipper relations are the base on which traffic volume 
and revenues are built,” this committee declared. “While 
a railroad’s traffic department may be the primary agency 
for contact in sales, service and rates, this alone does not 
adequately encompass the entire problem.” The operating 
organization, and the personnel concerned with the actual! 
performance of the service, should certainly be equally 
concerned with producing good shipper relations. The efforts 
of the superintendent and his staff towards this end are 
necessary “to achieve success in meriting the continued and 
increased business which only suitable service can bring. 
Suitable service includes much more then just dependable 
regularity”; it must include an amicable mutual under- 
standing between the shipper and the transporter. 

The first requirement for a superintendent, the committee 
states, is an intelligently instructed and directed staff 
organization. An alert, aggressive operating organization 
will constantly supervise maintenance of advertised road 
schedules, prompt pulling and delivery of cars in terminals, 
rapid handling through terminals, and loss and damage 
prevention. 

The second requirement is that his staff, and all the em- 
ployees under his jurisdiction, be friendly and courteous 
in their attitude toward the public. Of importance in this, 
is the example which the superintendent himself sets in 
his personal and telephone contacts with employees as well 
as with the public. Untiring efforts must be made to achieve 
courteous, careful handling by freighthouse forces; friendly, 
polite and honest effort on the part of yardmasters, switch 
foremen and local conductors; helpful courtesy by pas- 
senger trainmen, dining car crews, and ticket office em- 
ployees. Even roadmasters, trainmasters and section fore- 
men, who do not normally meet the public, can play an 
important part by the kind of contacts they maintain in 
their local communities. 

“Letting complaints go unattended will do nothing to 
improve shipper relations and will surely work towards a 
loss of business.” Because most complaints arise from some 
operating or service feature, there is no doubt, the commit- 
tee feels, that the superintendent or some member of his 
staff is best equipped to handle them. “While traffic repre- 


_ sentatives make many more customer contacts than op- 


erating people and are, therefore, the recipients of many 
complaints, these should be referred to the superintendent 
for handling whenever possible. In some cases, joint hand- 
ling by the traffic representative and the superintendent 
may be required. Very little is gained when the traffic rep- 
resentative is obliged to take it upon himself to act as an 
apologist for the operating department.” 

The superintendent who makes and keeps a wide range 
of customer contacts will find the handling and prevention 
of complaints appreciably aided. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Rail Rate Bills 
Proposed in Canada 


Call for Dominion-wide 
freight rate equalization 


A national policy of equal railroad 
freight rates for all parts of Canada 
is proposed in legislation recently in- 
troduced in Parliament at Ottawa. 
To implement freight rate recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission on 
Transportation (Railway Age, March 
26, page 42), the contemplated legis- 
lation would establish Dominion-wide 
equalization of railroad rates as a 
general goal, and give the Board of 
Transport Commissioners wide powers 
to effect such equalization. 

Embodied in three bills sponsored 
by Transport Minister Lionel Chevrier, 
the new legislation involves what is 
said to be the most extensive “over- 
haul” of rate policies in Canadian 
railroad history. Passage of the bills, 
however, will probably be deferred 
until the fall session of Parliament, 
to allow time for study of them; ac- 
tual equalization of rates may go into 
effect some time in 1952, if the pro- 
posed bills are adopted. The Transport 
Board has been making its own study 
of the equalization problem, and is 
expected to act as soon as possible 
after passage of necessary enabling 
legislation. 

Introduction of the equalization en- 
abling measures culminates a long 
fight for such legislation by a number 
of provinces, particularly in the west, 
which began during the post-war series 
of rate-increase cases. The western 
provinces, where the rate level is gen- 
erally higher than in the east, will 
benefit particularly from equalization. 
Eastern seaboard provinces already 
have some rate reductions under the 
Maritime Freight Rates Act of 1927, 
while rates in Ontario and Quebec are 
generally lower than in the west. 

The proposed legislation would ad- 
ditionally benefit the western provinces 
by providing that rates between the 
east and the interior parts of western 
provinces beyond the head of the Great 
Lakes could not be more than one-third 
higher than transcontinental rates be- 
tween the east and west coasts. 


Exceptions Provided 


While the proposed bills “suggest”— 
without making mandatory—adoption 
of new methods in setting up equalized 
rate scales, and establish as “‘national 
freight-rate policy” the “same charges 
for the same types of rail traffic” in 
all parts of Canada, they allow certain 
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exceptions to the general rule. Most 
important of these exceptions are: 

1. Competitive rates—those reduced 
by the railways to hold business against 
competition ; 

2. International rates between Can- 
ada and the United States, which 
customarily follow patterns laid down 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; 

3. Rates on export and import traf- 
fic, which are set to enable Canadian 
ports to compete with U. S. ports; and 

4. Rates protected by the Maritimes 
statute. 

The Transport Board would be 
authorized to make any other excep- 
tions it considers advisable. 


Railway Freedom Restricted 


The proposed legislation would also 
restrict the present freedom of the 
railways to adjust rates either up or 
down within authorized limits. The 
railways would, under the new bills, 
have to show cause, and bear the 
burden of proof, for increasing any 
individual rate, if there is any objec- 
tion to the increase. They would be 
allowed to lower their rates on short 
notice to meet competition, but would 
have to furnish the board with more 
information than they do now con- 
cerning such reductions. This provi- 
sion is included in answer to the con- 
tention of western provinces that pre- 
sent regulations produce too great a 
concentration of low competitive rates 
in central Canada, thus requiring rela- 
tively higher rates in the Maritimes 
and the western provinces. 

The equalization policy would also 
tend to reduce the rate per mile as 
length of haul increases. 

Meanwhile, the eight provinces 
which have urged equalization of 
freight rates, i. e., all except Ontario 
‘and Quebec, are continuing to oppose 
before the Transport Board the rail- 
ways’ pending application for a 15 per 
cent rate increase which the railroads 





contend is necessary to meet higher 
material prices, higher wage scales 
and a shorter work week for their em- 
ployees. The board is expected to de- 
cide the case shortly on an interim 
basis, and to give it fyller considera- 
tion next fall. 


$5,000,000 Improvement 
Program for N.Y. & L.B. 


The New Jersey Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners has approved a 
$5,000,000 improvement program for 
Pennsylvania trains serving the north 
New Jersey coast via the New York & 
Long Branch. Included in the _pro- 
gram for 1951 is complete overhauling 
of 23 steam locomotives and assign- 
ment of 10 additional modernized, air- 
conditioned coaches to supplement 48 
similar cars now in service. Twenty 
more air-conditioned coaches will be 
added in 1952 and 20 more in the fol- 
lowing year. 


Regional Hearings in 
Ex Parte 175 Concluded 


Except for a hearing to be con- 
ducted in Memphis starting June 19, 
all regional hearings in Ex Parte 175 
(which have dealt entirely with spe- 
cific commodities) have been con- 
cluded. The testimony of shippers at 
Portland, Ore., Salt Lake City and 
Chicago all followed a pattern which 
could be summed up as: We are not 
opposed to a general increase in rail- 
road freight rates per se, but we ask 
that special consideration be given to 
our particular commodity as we can- 
not absorb the entire cost of such an 
increase without shrinking the size of 
our present market. We believe that 
railroad rates have been increased to 
the saturation point and that any fur- 
ther increases will merely result in 
wholesale diversion of traffic to trucks 
with the railroads winding up no bet- 
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Look Ahead! 


With shortage of foundry production 





for castings, such as superheater 


header and multiple-valve throttle 
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castings—it is becoming next to im- 


possible to make delivery promises 





because these castings are difficult to 
cast and machine. There is every in- 


dication that this trend will continue. 









SO—It is imperative that orders for 
these castings be placed far in ad- 
vance of their need...if steam loco- 


motives are to be continued in service. 
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ter off financially than they are at 
present. The increase, if granted, would 
force many marginal producers out of 
business and would serve to strengthen 
the position of producers of substitute 
products. 

One of the relatively few shippers 
representatives who voiced direct op- 
position to the proposed 15 per cent 
increase was J. V. Norman, who ap- 
peared for both the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association and the As- 
sociated Cooperage Industries of 
America. Speaking at the Chicago 
hearing (which was conducted by 
Commissioner Charles D. Mahaffie, 
with L. E. Lindquist, chairman of the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission, sitting in as a representative 
of state commissions), Mr. Norman 
said: “It is our position that the ap- 
plicants are not entitled to any kind of 
increased freight rates in view of their 
present earnings.” 

At the Salt Lake hearing (conducted 
by Commissioner W. E. Lee with 
Commissioner K. Potter of the Public 
Utilities Commission of California), 
P. J. Gilfeather, representing the Mon- 
tana division of the Farmer’s Educa- 
tional &.Cooperative Union of Amer- 
ica, also went on record as being op- 
posed to any further rate increases. 
He said his opposition was based on 
the fact that farmers of Montana had 
a difficult time under present rates and 
further increases would cause them to 
lose their contact with major markets. 
Canadian railroads and non-rail car- 
riers would get an increased share of 
Montana’s produce traffic if further 
increases were placed in effect on 
western U.S. roads. 

At the Portland hearing (which be- 
gan on June 5 and was conducted by 
Commissioner Lee, Examiner M. T. 
Corcoran and California Commissioner 
Potter), J. H. Carkin, supervisor of 
rail transportation of the Public Util- 
ities Commission of Oregon, entered 
detailed exhibits comparing railroad 
income from freight and passenger 
services in periods before and after 
World War II. The purpose of the ex- 
hibit was to show that the so-called 
“passenger deficit” has become an in- 
creased burden on freight traffic year 
by year. In his exhibits and through 
the testimony of his witnesses, Mr. 
Carkin sought to show that western 
roads, having a substantially better 
net operating income generally than 
lines in Eastern territory, could afford 
to help western shippers by holding 
down increases on long haul rates, thus 
permitting these shippers to compete 
in markets east of the Mississippi 
river. 

In all three hearings the principal 
concern of the shippers was preserva- 
tion of their competitive relationship 
with producers of other areas. West- 
ern shippers, for the most part, favored 
a “tempering” of a straight percen- 
tage increase by application of maxi- 
mums which would tend to equalize the 
increase with that paid by southern 
and eastern producers who are closer 
to major markets. Very little mention 


was made in any of the testimony con- 
cerning the welfare of the railroad in- 
dustry, although, upon cross-examina- 
tion, most of the witnesses did admit 
that a strong railroad industry was es- 
sential both to the economy of their 
particular industry and to the nation 
as a whole. 


Zeis Joins N.P.A. Staff 


Dr. Paul M. Zeis has been appointed 
director of the Industrial Economics 
Division in the Policy Coordination Bu- 
reau of the National Production Au- 
thority. The division, the N.P.A. an- 
nouncement explained, “serves as the 
central point for the collection and 
analysis of data with respect to ma- 
terials and end products, and with re- 
spect to the operation of N.P.A. pro- 
grams.” 

Dr. Zeis has been in the service of the 
federal government since 1942. Prior 
to his present appointment he had 
been, since 1947, chief of the Trans- 
portation and Communications Division 
of the Department of Commerce. His 
new position leaves him with the Com- 
merce Department, of which N.P.A. is 
also a unit. 


No Canadian Enthusiasm 
For Railroad to Alaska 


Surveys of a proposed railroad to 
Alaska “will be held in abeyance until 
circumstances make it more likely that 
full Canadian participation can be se- 
cured,” Secretary of the Interior Chap- 
man has advised President Truman. 
The secretary was reporting on an as- 
signment he had to follow through on 
legislation which Congress passed in 
October, 1949, to authorize the Presi- 





dent to enter an agreement with Can- 
ada for location suiveys and economic 
studies of the proposed railroad. 

Mr. Chapman’s report was embodied 
in a recent letter which the White 
House made public without comment. 
The letter noted that the U.S.-Canadian 
Permanent Joint Board on Defense had 
expressed its “considered opinion” 
that “sufficient military justification 
does not exist at the present time and 
under present circumstances” for the 
construction of the proposed line. 

The board also took the position 
that location surveys and economic 
studies would be unwarranted on the 
basis of military considerations. In 
an April 27 note, Mr. Chapman also 
reported, “the Canadian Government 
stated that, in its view, a joint economic 
study could hardly serve any very use- 
ful purpose at this time.” 


Three “Ops” Call General 
Chairmen to Washington 


Leaders of the three operating 
brotherhoods, whose wage and rules 
cases remain unsettled, have summoned 
the general chairmen of their unions to 
a meeting in Washington, D. C., on 
June 27. Proceedings of the meeting 
are expected to include consideration 
of the railroads’ latest offer in the long- 
pending disputes. 

That offer is understood to be on the 
pattern of the settlement reached re- 
cently with the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen (Railway Age of June 
4, page 60). The other three brother- 
hoods are the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen, and 
Order of Railway Conductors. 
(Continued on page 95) 
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THE CANADIAN NA- 
TIONAL WILL BUILD 
a 153-mi. railroad into 
the Northern Manitoba 
wilderness from Sherri- 
don to Lynn Lake (see 
map). The new line, 
to cost an estimated 
$14,500,000, will serve 

wy a mining area at Lynn 
wt Lake with an estimated 
annual production of 
8,400 tons of nickel, 
3,400 tons of copper, 
nis 100 tons of cobalt, 
1,500 tons of copper 
sulphide and 72,000 
tons of ammonium sul- 


‘Fo: me phate. Approximate 

; iy value of the production 
oo is estimated at $14,- 
000,000. A _— survey 


party of 17 engineers 
is now in the field and 
it is expected that con- 
struction will start this 


< summer with comple- 
> tion scheduled for the 
a fall of 1953 
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FROM THE ASSEMBLY LINE 
TO THE MILWAUKEE LINE 


Thirty-one car sets of Budd’s latest model CF disc 
brake have just been delivered to the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific. 

The Milwaukee Road’s acceptance of the Budd 
disc brake is based on long experience. It was one 
of the first railroads to install these brakes that offer 
exceptionally low maintenance, smoother and quick- 
er stops, assurance against wheel heat-checking. 

The Budd-built CF disc brake can be adapted to 
any type of truck. The Budd Company, Phila. 32. 
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|Lading Protection 
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Lading arrives “In The Pink” when shipped in cars Twin-Cushion 
equipped. 

Twin-Cushions are the modern car-cushioning device engineered 
and proven to provide a degree of lading and car protection unobtain- 
able with conventional draft rigging. 

Twin-Cushions have no solid point. Comprised of over-sized dual 
rubber pads working against galvanized steel plates, Twin-Cushions 
take the bite out of impact, safe-guarding both cars and lading against 
the majority of excessive classification yard coupling impacts. 


Waughmat Twin-Cushions 
THE LOWEST Ct B } 
YOU CAI ON ANY CAR 
WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE © NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 90) 

Their chief executives have been ne- 
gotiating with management represen- 
tatives in Washington under the 
auspices of the National Mediation 
Board. Meanwhile, the railroads re- 
main under government control. The 
Army has been operating them since 
August 27, 1950, when President Tru- 
man seized them in the face of a na- 
tionwide strike threat posed by the 
O.R.C. and B.R.T. 

The settlement with the latter, which 
is understood to have provided the 
pattern for the offer to the other three 
unions, was embodied in a three-year 
agreement under which yardmen re- 
ceived a wage increase of 33 cents per 
hour and roadmen an increase of 18% 
cents per hour. These increases in- 
cluded the hourly raises of 12% cents 
per hour to yardmen and five cents to 
roadmen which the Army granted last 
February. 


Electro-Motive Delivers 
10,000th Diesel Unit 


In a ceremony witnessed by some 
600 railroad officers and civic and in- 
dustrial leaders of Chicago and the 
Middle West, the Wabash, on June 14, 
took delivery of the 10,000th diesel 
locomotive unit to be built by the 
Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation. In the brief cere- 
mony, which took place on the grounds 
of E.-M.-D.’s Plant No. 1 at La 
Grange, Ill., Wabash President Arthur 
K. Atkinson accepted a_ gold-plated 
control lever for the locomotive from 
Electro-Motive’s General Manager 
B. A. Dollens. 

Immediately following the ceremony, 
Electro-Motive held an “open house” 
at the LaGrange plant during which 
several new locomotive developments 


were publicly shown for the first time. — 


The center of attraction was a new 
340-hp. _diesel-hydraulic _ industrial 
switcher — = still strictly a develop- 
ment project — which is powered by 
two General Motors 6-71 diesel en- 
gines through Allison torque conver- 





ASSEMBLY LINE BUILDING—Believed to be the first use 
of a moving assembly line by a locomotive manufacturer is 
this cab-assembly section of Electro-Motive’s Plant No. 2 
in Chicago. Complete locomotive cab assemblies for E.-M.D. 
freight, passenger, switching and general purpose units are 
put together here 
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ter transmissions in a manner similar 
to the Budd Company’s rail diesel 
cars. Guests also were shown a special 
exhibit featuring major development 
projects in product engineering and 
manufacturing process engineering. 
Among these were a completely re- 
designed cab for switching locomotives 
based on an extensive study of sugges- 
tions polled from switch engine crews; 
a new six-wheel, three-motor truck for 
high speed service; a new clasp brake, 
and new smaller-sized dynamic brake 
hatches. 

Earlier in the day, guests toured 
Electro-Motive’s Plant No. 2, on Chi- 
cago’s South Side — where complete 
locomotive cab assemblies for road 
freight, passenger, switching and gen- 
eral purpose locomotives are put to- 
gether on a conveyor ‘assembly line. 


“Drawbar Pull” 


As hosts for the day, Mr. Dollens 
introduced each of the officers of Elec- 
tro-Motive and G.M. who were present 
for the occasion,’ following a luncheon 
served in full view of the 10,000th 


locomotive unit and others displayed 
on the plant’s delivery track. Among 
the guests were Charles E. Wilson, 
president of General Motors; H. L. 
Hamilton, a vice-president of the cor- 
poration and a founder of the predeses- 
sor Electro-Motive Corporation; Cyrus 
Osborn, former general manager of 
Electro-Motive and now head of G.M.’s 
general engines division, and C. F. 
Kettering, research consultant. 

Speaking briefly and informally, Mr. 
Kettering recalled how he was once 
asked about the drawbar-pull of a par- 
ticular diesel unit. “Offhand I cannot 
say exactly,” Mr. Kettering recalled 
his reply, “but it seems to be strong 
enough to pull several railroads out of 
the hands of the receivers!” 

Mr. Dollens paid tribute to those 
outside of the Electro-Motive family 
who helped make the production rec- 
ord of 10,000 diesel locomotive units 
within a span of 15 years possible. 

“You can give an unskilled mechanic 
the finest tool in the world and he will 
not get very far with it,” Mr. Dollens 
pointed out. “Give it to a skilled man 





AMONG THOSE PRESENT at the ceremonies at La Grange on June 14 (left to right) 
were: H. L. Hamilton, G.M. vice-president and founder of Electro-Motive; C. M. 
Jessup, general manager of G.M.’s Fabricast division; Ernest Kuehn, former Pacific 
Coast manager for E.-M.D., now retired; and D. H. Queeney, general service man- 


ager, E.-M.D. 
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IT’S HYDRAULIC—An experimental 340-hp. industrial 
switcher revealed by Electro-Motive during the ceremonies 
commemorating completion of the 10,000th General Motors 
diesel locomotive unit. It is powered by two G.M. 6-71 diesel 
engines equipped with Allison torque converter transmissions 
and is still a development project 


























and you get great results. I do not be- 
lieve the 10,000th diesel unit ever 
would have been produced if the die- 
sels’ high potential for improved serv- 
ice and reduced costs had not been 
forcibly brought out by the way in 
which they were used by the railroads. 
Let us never forget that it is American 
railroad men who, in the final analysis, 
handle the diesel locomotives so as to 
get the most out of them for the pub- 
lic.” 


“Symbol of Hard Work” 


In accepting the 10,000th locomotive 
unit (a 2,250-hp. E-8 passenger unit 
bearing Wabash road number 1009), 
Mr. Atkinson termed the unit “a real 
symbol of many years of hard work on 
the part of the mechanical engineers, 
the production experts, the skilled 
workmen, the suppliers and the rail- 
road men, all of whom have cooper- 
ated in perfecting diesel power for 
the railroad industry.” 

Mr. Wilson spoke at some length 
about G.M.’s employee-relations pol- 
icy and the corporation’s efforts to en- 
able each worker to produce more with 
less effort. This he said, was the 
“American way of progress” which re- 
sulted from “promoting the initiative of 
millions rather than the dictatorship of 
a few.” Mr. Wilson voiced his opposi- 
tion to widespread economic controls 
even during times of national emer- 
gency. “Obviously,” he said, “the mili- 
tary must have priority on materials 
and some control of credit is also nec- 
essary, but beyond that, the open mar- 
ket ‘and customer demand should gov- 
ern. No man or any group of men is 
smart enough to keep full economic 
control of this country current.” 

In connection with the recent so- 
called locomotive materials allocation 
“scandal,” Mr. Wilson explained that 
Electro-Motive had “used no undue in- 
fluence whatever.” He said that the 
entire incident was the result of cer- 
tain “anti-business” politicians “smear- 
ing” the efforts of business executives 
“who are merely trying to get a job 
done.” 


Another Exhibitor! 


In addition to the companies named 
on page 56 of last week’s Railway Age, 
the Ozalid division of the General Ani- 
line & Film Corp. was an exhibitor at 
the annual meeting of the Accounting 
Division of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, held at New York June 
11-14, inclusive. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended June 16 totaled 826,239 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on June 21. This was 
an increase of 12,913 cars, or 1.6 per 
cent, compared with the previous 
week; an increase of 20,363 cars, or 
2.5 per cent, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year; and an in- 
crease of 176,888 cars, or 27.2 per cent, 
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compared with the equivalent 1949 
week, 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended June 9 totaled 813,326 
cars; the summary for that week, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 




















For the week ended Saturday, June 9 
District 1951 1950 1949 
DE oc dicuss 141,056 142,567 142,995 
Allegheny ..... 172,123 163,570 168,552 
Pocahontas .... 60,040 60,303 786 

Ae 125,813 121,726 119,174 
Northwestern .. 136,485 129,483 130,556 
Central Western 119,031 123,019 119,500 
Southwestern 58,778 55,373 57,593 
Total Western 

Dictricis....... 314,294 307,875 307,649 
Total All Roads 813,326 796,041 808,156 
Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products ..... 43,075 44,257 49,391 
Livestock ...... 7,213 7,241 7,951 
COO Sis sivin anes 137,516 145,679 : 

WE os cw hb x oa 16,201 4, 13,052 
Forest products 50,675 45,263 355 

ae'ck soud bas 129 81,083 80,219 
Merchandise |I.c.! 75,310 82,996 91,992 
Miscellaneous 390,807 375,154 339,110 
SS Sees 813,326 796,041 808,156 
ae Le re 744,644 709,896 698,824 
May 26 ........ 811,799 780.926 784,824 
May 19 ........ 809,475 743,313 773,910 
May 12 ........ 808,127 711,789 771,738 
Cumulative total 

23 weeks ....17,436,608 15,485,383 16,640,608 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
week ended June 9 totaled 86,302 cars, 
compared with 84,598 cars for the pre- 
vious week and 79,972 cars for the 
corresponding week last year, accord. 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
Se | 86,302 33,289 
June 10, 1950 ...... 79,972 31,483 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 
Be ee... Pee 1,793,946 822,671 
June 10, 1950 ...... 1,632,394 700,277 


Canned Goods Loading 
Requirements Delayed 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has set back from July 1 to July 
16 the effective date of Service Order 
No. 878 which is designed to require 
“heavy” loading of canned goods and 
foodstuffs in packages. The suspension 
was effected by Service Order No. 
878-A, issued June 20. (Railway Age 
of June 18, page 65.) 


Coal And Other Groups 
Oppose Rail Rate Boost 


Extensive opposition to higher rail- 
road freight rates was presented to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last 
week as the commission held further 
hearings in the Ex Parte 175 proceed- 
ing. 

Principal testimony at these latest 
hearings came from the bituminous 
coal industry. Other industries op- 
posing increased rates include non- 
ferrous metals, anthracite coal, sugar, 
aluminum, petroleum coke, brick, clay 
and tile, and cement. The hearings 
were continuing as this issue went to 
press. 

Beginning this week (June 25), the 
final round of hearings will begin with 
presentations from the government ag- 





encies. These, too, will be in opposi- 
tion to the proposed increases, and will 
include the following: Agriculture, 
Commerce aad Interior Departments, 
Economic Stabilization Administration, 
General Services Administration, and 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Railroad 
rebuttal will follow, and final oral 
argument in the case is scheduled to 
begin July 9. 

Meanwhile, the American Trucking 
Associations announced its intention to 
intervene in the rate case. An A.T.A. 
statement said the association would 
oppose the railroad petition “to fore- 
stall the use by the railroads of added 
revenues to finance selective rate cuts 
that would undermine ‘truck rates.” 
The statement went on to say that non- 
competitive traffic is used deliberately 
by the railroads “to underwrite de- 
structive cumpetition with respect to 
competitive traffic.” 

The Ex Parte 175 proceeding in- 
volves the railroads’ proposal for a 
freight-rate increase of 15 per cent. 
This would be a permanent advance, 
supplanting the interim-relief increase 
averaging overall about 2.4 per cent, 
which was approved by the commis- 
sion in its March 12 report in «the case. 
(Railway Age, March 19, page 69.) 

At the hearings last week, the posi- 
tion of the coal industry was generally 
outlined by the National Coal Associa- 
tion. Ford K. Edwards, director of the 
association’s Bureau of Coal Economics, 
summed up the industry’s position 
when he said the proposal to increase 
coal rates would be “sheer economic 
suicide.” 

Other coal men agreed and all op- 
posed the increase. They commented 
on inroads which “substitute fuels” 
have made on coal markets, and several 
suggested that instead of an increase 
the carriers should make downward re- 
adjustments in rates. Coal traffic al- 
ready is paying an unfair share of the 
revenue needs of the carriers, they con- 
tended. 


Gross Revenue in May 
16.3% Above Last Year 


From preliminary reports of 81 Class 
I railroads, representing 81.4 per cent 
of total operating revenues, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads has esti- 
mated that May gross amounted to 
$705,678,058, an increase of 16.3 per 
cent above the $606,575,778 reported 
for the same 1950 month. Estimated 
May freight revenue was $597,531,887, 
as compared with May 1950's $516,- 
224,134, an increase of 15.8 per cent. 
Estimated passenger revenue was $56,- 
882,165, as compared with $47,382,491, 
an increase of 20 per cent. All other 
revenue was up 19.3 per cent—$51,264,- 
006 as compared with $42,969,153. 


““Non-Ops” Ask Mediation 
Of Union-Shop Cases 


Seventeen unions representing non- 
operating railroad employees have in- 
voked the services of the National 
Mediation Board in connection with 
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Rugged, lightweight, high-speed Cummins Diesels 




















perform better because they’re custom-built to fit 
each job. And each engine is actually built twice. 
Assembled, run-in tested, disassembled, inspected 
... then reassembled and tested. again. Precision 
building, Cummins exclusive fuel system .. . effi- 
cient service and parts organization, enable users 
to get peak performance, less “down-time” and 
more rugged, dependable power from Cummins 


Diesels. See your Cummins dealer. 
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Lightweight High-speed 
Diesel Engines (50-550 hp) 
for: on-highway trucks 
off-highway trucks + buses 
tractors * earthmovers 
shovels * cranes 

industrial locomotives 

air compressors 

logging yarders and loaders 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA Ui zitiing cig: 
Export: CUMMINS DIESEL EXPORT CORPORATION © Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. - Cable: CUMDIEX — “entrifegal pumps 


generator sets and power units 
work boats and pleasure craft 


Diesel power by 
CUMMINS 


TRADEMARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 





For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 
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CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended June 
16 were announced by the Association 
ef American Railroads on June 21 as 
follows: 








Surplus Shortage 
Plain Box 15,648 3,122 
Auto Box 5 20 
Total Box 15,653 3,142 
Gondola 125 3,708 
Hopper 13 1,261 
Covered Hopper 0 52 
Stock 1,674 34 
Flat 12 734 
Refrigerator 4,707 0 
Other 240 64 
Total 22,424 8,995 





their requests for working agreements 
with provisions for a union shop and 
check-off of union dues. The requests 
were served on the railroads sometime 
ago. 

Thomas E. Bickers, secretary of 
N.M:B., has advised the railroads of 
the “non-op” request, wich includes a 
proposal for “concurrent mediation.” 
The railroads are expected to oppose 
that proposal as something which would 
amount to national handling. It has 
been their position that the requests 
should be handled in separate proceed- 
ings on each road. 


Erie Centennial Exhibit 
Train Goes on Display 


In further recognition of the 100th 
anniversary of the 1851 opening of its 
original main line between the Hud- 
son river and the Great Lakes (Rail- 
way Age, May 14), the Erie placed on 
display at Hammond, Ind., on June 
18 a special 18-car centennial exhibi- 
tion train which will bring the story of 
the railroad to about 100 on-line com- 
munities within the next two months. 

The train includes the old-time loco- 
motive, “William Mason,” an old-fash- 
ioned baggage car and coach, and a 
museum car containing exhibits relat- 
ing to Erie history. Visitors to the train 
also will have a chance to inspect a 
modern passenger coach, dining car, 
sleeping car, box car, flat car, refriger- 
ator car and radio-equipped caboose. 


Poll Indicates Single 
Transport Agency Wanted 


A poll taken by the Transpor- 
tation Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce indicated that 
67 per cent of the transportation exe- 
cutives who voted want a single feder- 
al transportation agency to handle all 
regulatory and promotional functions, 
other than for emergency action. The 
poll, taken at the Southeastern 


transportation conference held in At- 
lanta, Ga., on June 7 and 8, by the 
national chamber in cooperation with 
98 


the municipal chamber, also indicated 
that 85 per cent of the executives think 
transportation agencies should be kept 
free from control by the executive 
branch of the government. 

The conference was the second held 
by the U.S. chamber to survey the 
transportation field with the aim of 
proposing measures for improving the 
structure and services of domestic 
transportation facilities. The first was 
held in Oklahoma City on January 19 
and 20 (Railway Age, February 5, 
pages 48 and 62). 

Seventy-two per cent of those an- 
swering the Atlanta poll were carrier 


representatives, 20 per cent were 
shippers and 8 per cent were indepen- 
dent transport interests. A further 


breakdown by primary transport in- 
terest showed 45 per cent under rail, 
37 per cent under highway transport, 
12 per cent water and 6 per cent air. 

A preponderance of replies sup- 
ported the chamber’s policy for sepa- 
rating air mail payments into “subsi- 
dies” and actual payments for service. 
Overwhelming support was accorded 
the chamber’s policy advocating that 
federal funds not be appropriated to 
aid construction of airports devoted 
largely to local flying activities. Vir- 
tually every answer called for liquida- 
tion of the federal government’s in- 
terest in the Federal Barge Lines. Be- 
lief that the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect cannot be a self-liqudating project 
and that it should not be built un- 
less it can “pay its own way” also 
was indicated. 

The greatest diversity of answers 
was elicited by questions on motor ve- 
hicle sizes and weights. Nationwide 
uniformity of regulations received 48 
per cent support; 40 per cent favored 
present regulations and 12 per cent 
voted for regional uniformity. A large 
majority supported different size and 
weight regulations for different classes 
of highways. The replies of highway 
transport representatives indicated 
heavy support in that group for nation- 
wide uniformity and federal regulation. 

Railroad representatives and many 
shippers answering the poll said na- 
tional transportation policies must be 
revised. Virtually all other carrier rep- 
resentatives and most shippers and in- 
dependent transport interests indicated 
belief that the solution to the railroads’ 
long-run financial difficulties would be 
found in greater railroad efficiency. 
The final question asked the executives 
to name the one most important fac- 
tor, other than construction of new 
cars, necessary to keep freight-car 
shortages at a minimum. Most res- 
pondents thought carriers should use 
their present car supply more efficient- 
ly, although almost as many believed 
the answer was to load and unload 
cars more promptly. After eliminating 
the votes of railroad representatives, 
the choice calling for greater carrier 
efficiency was bv far the greatest. 

C. McD. Davis, president of the At- 
lantic Coast Line, joined Alvin W. 
Vogtle, vice-president of the DeBar- 
deleben Coal Corporation, in a request 





for increased railroad rates. Mr. Bates 
said revenue for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile is only 40 per cent 
higher now than in 1949, while wages 
are 135 per cent greater. Railroads, 
he added, to do what is expected of 
them in 1951, will have to spend about 
$1,000,000,000 more than if wages and 
prices of two years ago were still in 
effect. 


Cost Justification Proposed 
For Rail-Water Differentials 


Two Texas congressmen have intro- 
duced bills to provide that when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission pres- 
cribes_ differentials between all-rail 
rates and joint rail-water rates, the 
differentials must be “justified by proof 
of a lesser cost for the through service 
via the part water route as compared 
with the direct all-rail route.” 

The bills, H.R. 4414 and H.R. 4483, 
were introduced by Representatives 
Thomas and Thompson, respectively. 
They would insert the foregoing langu- 
age in the Interstate Commerce Act’s 
section 307(d) which now contains no 
such proof-of-lesser-cost requirement. 


Locomotive Order Backlog 
A Record 2,454 Units 


Class I railroads on June 1, 1951, 
established a new all-time high record 
in the amount of new locomotive pow- 
er on order, according to an announce- 
ment by the Association of American 
Railroads. 

On June 1 the roads had 1,839 new 
locomotives on order consisting of 2.- 
454 power units. The previous high 
record was reported on April 1 this 
year when there were 1,883 locomo- 
tives on order consisting of 2,420 pow- 
er units. 

The number of complete locomotives 
on order June 1 was slightly less than 
on April 1, but the number of power 
units increased because all locomotives 
were diesel-electric except for 16 steam 
and three electric, the A.A.R. said. It 
added that these diesel-electrics in- 
cluded a larger number of road loco- 
motives which generally consist of 
from two to four separate units coupled 
together. 

On June 1, 1950, Class I roads had 
1,009 new locomotives on order, in- 
cluding 996 diesel-electrics, nine steam 
and four electric. 

During the first five months of 
1951, Class I roads placed 1,055 new 
locomotives in service, of which 1,048 
were diesel-electric, six steam and one 
electric, the A.A.R. said. In the same 
period of 1950, the roads installed 922 
(Continued on page 101) 
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Want 10 learn some tricks about 


extra heavy assembly line work... 
and the handling of big sub-assem- 
blies? Ask Union Pacific—now put- 
ting into service 4,500 new freight 
cars, built on its three assembly 
lines at Omaha, Grand Island, and 
Denver. 

One of the neatest tricks seen in 
this big project is the ingenious use 
of American Locomotive Cranes. 
These fast, flexible machines pick 
up, swing and place a whole truck 
unit, a one-piece boxcar side or other 
big components with amazing speed 
and accuracy. In addition, of course, 
U.P. uses its fleet of American Loco- 
motive Cranes for magnet handling 
of scrap; for unloading ties; for bridge 
work; for switching; and for dozens 
of other jobs. 

The American line . . . world’s 
largest selling family of locomotive 
cranes ... offers gasoline, diesel or 
DiesELectric models, capacities 
from 25 to 80 tons. Mail the coupon 
for literature. 
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& Derrick Company 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA/ 





4500 cars 
coming up! 
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|| °° American Hoist & Derrick Co. 1604 


For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 
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St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
@ Please send literature on 
AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
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Always an operating hazard~and a constant drain on the 
maintenance budget—rust is a doubly dangerous enemy 
now when it is difficult to obtain metal replacements. 


RUST-OLEUM stops rust effectively —is the practical an- 
swer to many railroad rust problems. Its tough, pliable, 
rust-resisting film gives excellent protection to bridges, 
rolling stock, metal buildings, signal equipment, tanks and 
many other rustable metal surfaces. 


CUT YOUR MAINTENANCE COSTS 


RUST-OLEUM cuts maintenance costs in two ways. (1) It 
prevents rust on new rustable metal surfaces so that costly 
replacements can be deferred longer than previously could 
be expected. (2) Because RUST-OLEUM can be applied 
even over metal already rusted—usually without sandblast- 
ing or the use of chemical rust removers—it saves many, 
many man hours. Write for your copy of the NEW RUST- 
OLEUM Railroad Catalog. Available 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION in colors, 


2548 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois and aluminum 






economy, 
Mon!” 
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(Continued from page 98) 
locomotives, including 918 diesel-elec- 
tric and four steam. 

Class I roads puts 217 new locomo- 
tives in service in May this year, all 
being diesel-electric except for one 
electric and two steam locomotives. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern has ordered 1,000 70-ton 16-drop- 
door gondola cars from the General 
American Transportation Corporation 
at an estimated cost of $7,000,000. 
Delivery of these cars, inquiry for 
which was reported in Railway Age 
of April 23, page 48, is scheduled for 
the third quarter of 1952. The road 
also is inquiring for 25 70-ton covered 
hopper cars. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has 
ordered 100 50-ton pulpwood cars from 
its own shops. Construction is sched- 
uled to begin during the third or 
fourth quarter of this year, depending 
upon receipt of the necessary mate- 
rials. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
The Baltimore & Ohie has or- 


dered 44 diesel-electric locomotive 
units. Eighteen 1,500-hp. “A” and 
nine 1,500-hp. “B” freight units were 
ordered from the Electro-Motive Di- 
vision of General Motors Corporation. 
Six of these are scheduled for delivery 
in the first quarter, and 21 in the third 
quarter of 1592. The American Lo- 
comotive-General Electric Companies 
will build six 1,600-hp. “A” and three 
1,600-hp. “B” freight units for delivery 
in February 1952. The Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corporation will construct 
two 1,600-hp. “A” and one 1,600-hp. 
“B” freight units and five 1,600-hp. 
road-switching units. The  B.-L.H. 
freight units are scheduled for delivery 
next April and the road-switching units 
next February. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific has ordered a total of 
78 diesel-electric locomotive units, cost- 
ing an estimated $10,200,000, for de- 
livery between September 1951 and 
May 1952. The Electro-Motive Division 
of General Motors Corporation will 
build six three-unit 4,500-hp. freight 
locomotives; six three-unit 4,500-hp. 
passenger locomotives; 12 1,500-hp. 
road-switching units; and three 1,200- 
hp. switching units. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. will build 10 1,200-hp. switching 
units; the American Locomotive-Gen- 
eral Electric Companies 10 1,000-hp. 
switching units; and the Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corporation seven 1,200-hp. 
switching units. 


The Lehigh & Hudson River has 
ordered two 1,600-hp. diesel-electric 
locomotive road-switching units from 
the American Locomotive-General Elec- 
tric companies at an approximate cost 
of $294,000. One unit is scheduled for 
delivery in July and one in October. 
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7 REPLACEMENT 
CUT We rs 
WITH THE MODERN, AUTOMATIC GRAHAM 
TIE DOWELLING MACHINE 




























Dowelled ties—as proved 
in service—provide in- 
creased service life and 
reduce tie replacement 
costs to a minimum. Now 
... the Graham Tie Dow- 
elling Machine has been 
designed and developed to 
reduce dowelling opera- 
tions to lowest cost. Com- 
pletely automatic, this 
modern machine applies 
Giant Grip Dowels into 
one or both ends of ties in 
a fraction of the time re- 
quired by other methods. 
Investigate this machine 
today and give your road 
the benefit of its advantages 
in saving time, money and 
effort. 








Write today 
for Bulletin DM-1 








For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 


1201 HUNTINGTON BANK BUILDING 






































First Step —Ties are auto- 
matically fed into the machine, 
equalized for position and 
squeezed in the vise. 





Second Step—Holes are auto- 
matically drilled slightly smaller 
than dowel size. 





Third Step— Dowels are auto- 
matically screwed into tie by 
hydraulic pressure, completing 
operation. Tie is released and is 
then ejected by incoming tie. 





* COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Added safety and efficiency is as- 
sured because the Dual Control 
Crane, like all Industrial Brown- 
hoist cranes, is equipped with the 
new open-type boom that allows 
the operator full visibility even 
when the boom is in line with his 
work, 14” safety clearance is pro- 
vided between revolving upper- 
works and carbody. 


a 
A 2 
a 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION e 


No Need Fer a Ground Man With 


L CONTROL DIESEL € 


BROWNHOIST BUILDS BETTER 





Increases Safety and Efticie 



















paStive Crane, with a complete set of inter- 
locking controls on each side of its high 
Monitor-type cab,-is ideally suited to main- 
tenance-of-way work because it affords 
100% visibility on either side of the track 
and to the rear. The operator of a Dual 
Control Crane has no blind spots, thus 
there’s no need for a ground signalman. 






ting, cross to the opposite side and contfnue 
his work with the other set of cont@ols. 
Brownhoist Dual Control Locomofive 
Cranes are available in all capacities from 
20 tons up, with travel speeds rangifAg up 










FRANES 


=> 250 TON WRECKING = COAL — ORE BRIDGE 
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BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, Canadian Brownhoist Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, 
AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Spokane. 
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The Northern Pacific has ordered 
23 diesel-electric locomotive units at 
an estimated cost of $3,304,777. The 
Electro-Motive Division of General Mo- 
tors Corporation will build three 1,200- 
hp. switching, four 1,500-hp. road- 
switching and one 1,500-hp. “B” 
freight units; two 4-unit (two “A” 
and two “B” units in each) 6,000-hp. 
freight locomotives; and one 3-unit 
(two “A” and one “B” units) 4,500-hp. 
passenger locomotive. Four 1,000-hp. 
switching units will be constructed by 
the American Locomotive-General Elec- 
tric Companies. Deliveries are sched- 
uled to begin next April and be com- 
pleted the following October. The N. 
P.’s intention to purchase this equip- 
ment was reported in Railway Age of 
May 14, page 108. 


The Texas & Pacific has ordered 
20 diesel-electric locomotive units (six 
1,500-hp. freight, six 1,500-hp. road- 
switching and eight 800-hp. switching) 
from the Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation for deliv- 
ery during the first quarter of 1952. 
Authorization to purchase this equip- 
ment, which, when delivered, will 
bring the T. & P.- to 100 per cent 
dieselization, was reported in last 
week’s Railway Age, page 67. 


SIGNALING 


The Department of City Transit 
of Philadelphia has awarded a con- 
tract to the Union Switch & Signal 
Co., covering installation of new signal 
facilities, including an automatic inter- 
locking, on the Locust Street section 
of the Philadelphia subway. The mate- 
rial involved includes subway-type 
color-light signals, electro-pneumatic 
switch machines, plug-in type relays 
and code transmitters, . electro-pneu- 
matic train stops, rectifiers, trans- 
formers and housings. 


The Lehigh Valley has ordered 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany equipment to install a type H, 
class M system at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
The control machine will have a 28- 
inch panel equipped with 12 indication 
lights and 4 levers for contro] of two 
switch machines and nine signals. In- 
cluded in this order are model 5D 
switch machines and type SA search- 
light signals. 


The Southern Pacific has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Co. 
material to install automatic signaling 
on approximately four miles of main 
line between Roseville, Cal., and An- 
telope, and a remotely controlled in- 
terlocking at Antelope. In addition 
to the style B-30 control machine, 
which will be installed at Antelope, 
the order includes styles H-2 high and 
dwarf searchlight signals, M-23A dual- 
control electric switch machines, re- 
lays, rectifiers, transformers and hous- 
ings. Field installation will be handled 
by railroad forces. 
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smooth functioning of equipment, reduce maintenance costs, add to 
the comfort and satisfaction of the traveling public. 


iary equipment be sure that Lord Mountings are in the drawings and 
the specifications . . . make them a part of design. No other expendi- 
ture you can make will bring as great returns from so small an outlay. 
Here are some of the places where Lord Mountings will serve you 


profitably: ; 
® Relay Panelboards ¢ Air Conditioning Units 

e Wheel-driven Generators ® Power-driven Generators | 
° Fans ® Signal Equipment | 
@ Vestibule Diaphragms © Communication Equipment 


the Vibration Isolation Chart. Designers and engineers will find them 
of definite value. 


LORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY ©@ ERIE, PA. 














































DA DING, 


LORD 
’ VIBRATION-CONTROL 


Lord Mountings cushion road shock, reduce noise, protect the 


When you plan new. locomotives, new passenger cars, new auxil- 


Write for your copy of the Lord Natural Frequency Chart and of 


Although defense production is putting a heavy demand on our 
facilities, LORD will make every effort to supply industrial needs. 


Canadian Representative, Railway & Power Engineering Corp. Ltd. 


Vibration-Control Mountings 


... Bonded-Rubber Parts 
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Patents 
Pending 





You are invited 


to see a practical demonstration of the 


> | NEW G-B AUTOMATIC SLACK ADJUSTER 


in our room at the Congress Hotel during the 


JUNE 1951 AAR MECHANICAL DIVISION MEETINGS 

















THE G-B AUTOMATIC SLACK ADJUSTER was designed and developed to positively 
maintain the desired brake cylinder piston travel on railway freight cars (except Hopper 
type cars) with the least possible alteration to the foundation brake rigging; also to be 


easy to install . . . simple and safe to release when necessary to apply new shoes . . . sturdy 


enough to run from one cleaning period to the next without special attention. 

You do not need any additional material to install the G-B Slack Adjuster on new cars. 
Nor is there any need to go between the rails to release the adjuster when applying new 
brake shoes; you need only pull the handle toward the brake cylinder to full release position 
while on your feet, outside the rails. No adjustment is necessary after new shoes are applied 





— adjustment is automatic at the first brake application. 


FOR FULL DETAILS, WRITE FOR BROCHURE TODAY 


GUSTIN-BACON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA « SAN FRANCISCO 
: Also, distributors conveniently located in major cities. 





For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 
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SUPPLY TRADE 





Lafayette College Buys 
St. Louis Car Company 


In a transaction involving about 
$6 million, Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., has purchased the St. Louis Car 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., through 
acquisition of stock formerly owned by 
Edwin B. Meissner, Sr., and Edwin B. 
Meissner, Jr., president and executive 
vice-president, respectively, of the car 
company. 

They have agreed to sell their 86,709 
shares of common stock for $60 a 
share, payable in cash and notes, upon 
condition that the college offer to buy 
the other 13,291 outstanding shares on 
the same terms; and have also agreed to 
continue in their present positions with 
the car company until each stockholder 
is paid in full for his shares. 

The college is expected to pay off 
notes issued for purchase of this stock 
from earnings of the company. These, 
for the year ended October 31, 1950, 
amounted to $367,000, gross. The 
company paid a dividend of 50 cents 
per share on its common stock in De- 
cember 1949 and another of the same 
amount in December 1950. Prior to 
1949 no dividends had been paid since 
1931. Although it is being acquired 
by a tax-exempt institution, it is un- 
derstood that the company will con- 
tinue to pay federal, state and city cor- 
poration taxes. There will be no changes 
in the company’s present organization. 

The purchase was negotiated by the 
Marquis Foundation, a non-profit cor- 
poration established by a group of La- 
fayette College trustees to acquire 
business and other property to aid the 
college. Allan P. Kirby, president of 
the Alleghany Corporation, is presi- 
dent of the Marquis Foundation; its 
other members are Arthur A. Blaicher, 








George R. Hettinger, who has been ap- 
pointed railroad and transport sales 
representative of the Automatic Trans- 
portation Company, Chicago, as reported 
in last week’s Railway Age. Mr. Het- 
tinger has been associated with sale 
of industrial trucks to transportation 
= gg in the Chicago area ly 
1 
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WILLSON PRODUCTS, Inc., 241 Washington St., Reading, Penn 





W WILLSON ‘“800” Series _ 
cartridge Respirators 





Lightweight, molded rubber facepiece—soft, snug-fit- 
ting comfort. 

Resilient, rolled, feathered edge—tight, effective seal. 
Flexible, molded chin cup—comfortable and secure. 
Adjustable, elastic head and neck bands. 
Self-adjusting fit over bridge of nose—without reinforce- 
ment. 

improved exhalation valve—located out of the way at 
bottom of respirator. 

Dual chemical cartridges—absorb and chemically filter 
gases and vapors in low concentrations. Organic vapor 
cartridges approved by U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Large filtering areas—easy breathing with minimum 
resistance. 










For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 
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Will you make this profitable decision 


about car heating systems? 








of piping almost never freezes, even in severest weather — 


The gentlemen above are voting to switch to the Honeywell 
because steam is exposed to cold air only for brief periods 


heating system for their passenger cars. 
of time. 


This decision, we firmly believe, will prove to be very 
Moreover, Honeywell Systems make your customers 


profitable. The Honeywell Car Heating System enables you 
to make major savings on passenger operations — savings much more comfortable — through better heat distribution 


that can run well into seven figures a year! Because it saves and more accurate temperature control. 


These facts only outline the money-saving benefits you 


up to 40% on steam. 
This steam saving helps you eliminate losses due to winter- OS a from the Honeywell Car Heating System. For 
idled cars and to trains made late by “slow orders” for heat- full information on what it can do for your railroad, call 
your local Honeywell office. Or write Honeywell, Dept. 


ing. It cuts down on watering stops, reduces heating system 


inspection to a bare minimum, virtually ends your frozen RA-6-117, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


pipe problem. 
You see, this remarkable system requires much less under- MINNEAPOLIS 
car piping than conventional systems. And this small amount Honeywell 
e 
Fist WE Coitiols 
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of Coggeshall & Hicks, New York; 
Russell K. Laros, president of the R. K. 
Laros Silk Company, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Thomas J. McInnerney, chairman of 
the board of the National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation, New York; David B. 
Skillman, attorney, Easton; and Robert 
L. Warren, president of the Brockway 
Glass Company, Brockway, Pa. The 
foundation is said to have put up $1,- 
200,000 .to help finance the transac- 
tion. 

The St. Louis Car Company builds 
principally lightweight railway, sub- 
way, elevated and street cars and 
trackless trolley buses. Among its recent 
railway orders were 100 electric mul- 
tiple-unit cars for the New York Cen- 
tral, described in Railway Age of Au- 
gust 5, 1950, page 47. 

Edwin P. Meissner, Sr., has been 
president of St. Louis Car since 1920, 
and has owned a controlling interest 
in it since 1925. Edwin P. Meissner, 
Jr., has been associated with it since 
his graduation from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1940. 


Charles A. Mapp, sales represen- 
tative for Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
in the Cleveland area, has been ap- 
pointed district manager of locomo- 
tive sales in the Chicago area, suc- 
ceeding C. H. Morse, Jr., who re- 
cently became manager of the service 





Charles A. Mapp 


department of the company’s locomo- 
tive division (Railway Age, March 5). 
A 1943 mechanical engineering gradu- 
ate of Duke University, Mr. Mapp 
served in the Navy as lieutenant (j.g.). 
He joined Fairba:.':s, Morse in 1947 
in the locomotive service department, 
and later became sales representative 
in the Cleveland area. 


N. C. L. Brown, mechanical engi- 
neer of the General Railway Signal 
Company, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the vice-president. 


Albert H. Johnson, formerly rep- 
resentative for the Shippers’ Car 
Line Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the American Car & Foundry Co., at 
Shreveport, La., has been appointed 
sales manager, Southern district, co- 
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Greater comfort, 
lower fuel bills for 


stations and offices, too 





—with Honeywell zone temperature control 
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WAITING ROOM AND 
TICKET OFFICES 


ZONE 2. 


RESTAURANT 
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With Zone Control, you can maintain comfortable, uniform tem- 
peratures in all parts of your buildings all the time. You see, Zone 
Control makes it possible to treat each area of a building as a separ- 


.ate heating problem—lets you compensate for differences in occu- 


pancy, use, construction and exposure to weather. 

Moreover, you no longer have to overheat or overcool most of a 
building in order to keep one part comfortable. And you can main- 
tain desired temperatures only in those areas which are occupied at 
any given time. By eliminating waste in this way, Zone Control 
helps you save substantially on costly fuel. 

Honeywell offers you outdoor or indoor controls; electric, pneu- 
matic or electronic systems. Honeywell’s nationwide staff of control 
experts is available for consultation on choice of equipment, on in- 
stallation. And Honeywell’s service staff is unsurpassed in the industry. 
For further information, write today to Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


MinNnNEAPOLE!E S 


Honeywell 


tiation Conitiols 


For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 
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3. Lecal Graybar Representatives 


How Graybar speeds your 
procurement of electrical supplies 


As an all-inclusive source of your electrical needs, Graybar can help 
you simplify procurement of telephone and telegraph equipment... 
pole-line supplies . . . indoor and outdoor lighting .. . . motors and 
power-supply items. 





4. Catalog and quotation service 


Scarcities of electrical items are bound to occur. Some will be 
local or temporary, others will be more serious—but, on any order 
to Graybar, you get full advantage of these “shortage beaters”. 

1. A nation-wide warehouse system that permits day-by-day check 
on the over-all supply picture, helps anticipate and forestall short- 
ages before they occur. 

2. The services of Graybar Railroad Specialists to work closely with 
you and, when necessary, to procure or to suggest substitutes for 
electrical items in short supply. 


3. Near-by Graybar Representatives to provide up-to-the-minute 
forecasts of local delivery conditions and material availability. 

4. Catalog and quotation service on the more than 100,000 electrical 
supplies distributed by Graybar. 


Make it a point to plan ahead and avoid delivery delays —let Graybar 
be your electrical materials mobilizer. Graybar Electric Co., Ince. 
Executive offices: Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 140-206 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


100,000 ELECTRICAL ITEMS ARE DISTRIBUTED 














For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 










incident with the moving of the South- 
ern district sales office from Shreve- 
port to Houston, Tex. 






Philip H. Hatch, who recently re- 
tired as general mechanical superin- 
tendent of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford (Railway Age, April 16, 
page 83), has joined the transporta- 
tion divisions of the General Electric 
Company, at Schenectady, N. Y. 











The H. T. Kennedy Company has 
moved to 37 Wall street, New York 5. 
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CONSTRUCTION 








Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.— 
Construction of a 21-foot by 50-foot 
two-story reinforced concrete building 
for housing C. T. C. equipment at 
Fresno, Cal., has been covered by a 
contract te the Harris Construction 
Company of Fresno. At Hobart yard, 
Vernon, a storehouse, 40 feet by 100 
feet, will be erected by the Wm. P. 
Neil Company, of Los Angeles. 


Norfolk & Western.—This road 
has awarded a contract to the Ogle 
Construction Company, Chicago, for a 
reinforced concrete coaling station 
building at Bluefield, W. Va. Cost, 
including relocation of tracks and 
other facilities, will approximate 
$660,000. The coaling station will pro- 
vide storage for 2,000 tons of locomo- 
tive fuel coal, 150 tons of slack coal 
for stationary boilers, 150 tons of wet 
sand and 50 tons of dry sand. Coal or 
sand will be unloaded from two hop- 
per cars at once at the rate of 200 tons 
an hour. Construction is scheduled for 
completion by next January 1. 































North Pennsylvania-Reading.— 
The I.C. has authorized the former 
road to construct, and the latter to 
operate, a 6.7-mile line in Bucks coun- 
ty, Pa. The line, costing $1,325,000, 
will extend from a point near Wood- 
bourne to a connection with the in- 
dustrial spur being constructed by the 
Pennsylvania at Morrisville to serve 
the so-called Fairless Works of the 
United States Steel Corporation. In 
authorizing constructions of the new 
line from Woodbourne, the commis- 
sion also gave the Reading authority 
to acquire trackage rights over the 
new P.R.R. spur. The Reading will 
thus provide added rail service to the 
steel company. 





West Virginia Northern.—This 
road has been authorized by Division 
4 of the LCC. to construct and oper- 
ate a branch line between Howesville, 
Va., and a point near Brown’s Mills, 
approximately 5.8 miles. Estimated 
cost of new line is placed at $256,912, 
with construction scheduled to begin 
at once. The line will serve an area 
of about 7,000 acres of coal land. Ten 
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| With ENTERPRISE 
DOOR LATCHES 


ENTERPRISE Welcomes to Chicago 
Members of the Mechanical Division 
of the A. A. R. for their Annual 
Meeting June 26-28, 1951 s 


RPRISE RAILWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
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NEW, EFFICIENT, SELF-CONTAINED 
AIR FOAM FIRE-FIGHTING UNIT 
FOR DIESEL 

LOCOMOTIVES 
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Pyrene* creates 
24)2"'x 242" 
x 70"' system 
for one-man 





operation. 
Capacity 
1,750 gals. of 
foam. Will 
protect entire 
locomotive or 
other property. 
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Here is the finest fire protection ever devised for Diesel loco- 
motives! It is entirely self-contained, requires a minimum of 
space and negligible maintenance. One man can operate it from 
either side of the cab. Capacity is sufficient for almost any 
imaginable emergency—up to 1,750 gals. of fire-smothering 
foam at the rate of 350 gals. per minute. 


The system is activated from either of two manual control pull 
boxes (1) which release pressure from carbon dioxide cylinder 
(2) to water tank (3). Pyrene Air Foam Compound from tank 
(4) is drawn into the water stream in the proper amount by 
foam compound proportioner (5). Discharge of air foam is from 
Pyrene Playpipe (6). Water tank holds 100 gals. of water and 
6 gals. of foam compound. Anti-freeze heat exchanger (7) 
optional. Total weight of system, fully charged, only 1,600 lbs. 


Each Diesel on your read is such an important investment that 
this relatively inexpensive Pyrene system should be standard 
operating equipment. Write for further information. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


678 Belmont Avenue Newark 8, New Jersey 
9 Grosvenor Gardens, London S.W., 1 * 91 E. Don Roadway, Toronto 


Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co 


For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 





mines are at present being operated 
in this area, and construction of the 
line is expected to reduce the cost of 
moving the coal to the railroad by 
from 40 to 50 cents a ton. 


FINANCIAL 


Canadian National.—Refunding. 
—The Canadian government has indi- 
cated it will introduce a measure in 
the House of Commons at Ottawa to 
provide for refunding of matured, ma- 
turing and callable obligations of the 
Canadian National and for issuance of 
securities, to be guaranteed by the 
government, for such refunding up to 
$200,000,000. 


New York Central.—Tax Rebate 
Denied—The New York Central’s 
claim to a $12,521,388 tax rebate, plus 
interest, from New York City was 
turned down on June 19. The decision 
confirmed the state’s valuation of the 
road’s right-of-way on Park avenue 
from 133rd street to Grand Central 
Terminal, which, the Central contend- 
ed, had been over-assessed by the state 
tax commission by $327,804,203 from 
1925 to 1951. Although assessed by 
the state, the tax goes to the city. 





New Securities 


Applications have been filed with the 


1.C.C. by: 

WESTERN MARYLAND.—To assume liability for 
$3,540,000 of series P equipment truset certifi- 
cates to finance in part acquisition of 710 freight 
cars as follows: 


Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 

470 70-ton Lacey cars (Bethlehem 
Steel Compan any) GES EP aN $6,005.36 

100 70-ton covered hopper cars (Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co.) ......... 6,824.33 

100 50-ton box cars (Greenville Steel 
ee A er 6,877.66 
40 70-ton flat cars (Greenville) ...... 6, 439.17 


The application put total cost of the equip- 
ment at about $4,452,000. The certificates, bear- 
ing interest at three per cent, would be dated 
July 1; and they would mature in 15 equal an- 
nual instal!ments of $236,000 each, beginning July 
1, 1952. They have been sold, subject to com- 
mission approval, to Halsey, Stuart & Co., which 
submitted the most favorable bid—99.52466. 

WILLAMINA & GRAND RONDE.—To issue three 
non-interest bearing promissory notes, totaling 
$600,000, to its parent company, the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company. The money would be used to 
finance construction of a 3.5-mile line in Doug- 





las county, Ore. 


| Division 4 of the L.C.C. has author- 
| ized: 

CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN.—To issue promis- 
sory notes in the amount of $3,000,000, pro- 
ceeds from which will be used to provide addi- 
tional working —, = fo. pay off two 
existing notes totalin The road said 
more working pon By is n iat because of con- 
tinuing expenditures for additions and better- 
ments, expected to total $4,834,000 in 1951. The 
OB ok od report also noted that a U. S. District 
Court in Illinois is expected to issue an order 
giving the road until July 16 to pay approxi- 
Sake $1,089,312 in existing dividend accruals 
on cow: cumulative preferred stock. This pay- 
ment, amounting to $3 a share, is scheduled to 
be made July 12 to stockholders of record July 7. 
(See Dividends Declared, this issue, and Railway 
Age, June 4, page 90.) 

The new notes, five in all, will be dated the 
day of issue, and will bear inteerst at 3/2 per 
— ao = ps secured by C.G.W. first mort- 

series A bonds. 

°eNICAGO, “AIL AUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC. 
—To assume liability for $5,300,000 000 of series NN 
equipment trust certificates to finance in part five 
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aresel-electric locomotives and 930 freight-train 
cars costing an estimated $7,151,170. (Railway 
Age, June 4, page 90.) The certificates, to be 

as of June 1, and will mature in 20 semi- 
annual installments of $265,00 each, beginning 
December 1, 1951. Division 4 approved a selling 
price for the certificates of 99.4178 with interest 
at 27% per cent — the bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
and 10 associates — which will make the aver- 
age annual cost of the proceeds approximately 
3 per cent. The certificates were reoffered to the 
public at prices yielding from 2.2 to 3 per cent, 
according to maturity. 


Security Price Averages 


June Previous Last 
26 week year 


52.96 52.74 41.49 
92.68 93.87 91.51 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 


Dividends Declared 


Canada Southern.—$1.507, semiannual, payable 
August 1 to holders of record June 27 

Canadian Pacific.—common, 75¢, irregular, pay- 
able August 1 to holders of record June 22; 4% 
cumulative preference, 2%*, payable August 1 
to holders of record June 29. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—$4, semiannual, 
payable June 28 to holders of record June 15. 

Chicago Great Western.—5% preferred, $3, ac- 
oma payable July 12 to holders of record 
uly 7. 

Cincinnati Inter-Terminal.—4% 
semiannual, payable August 1 to holders of 
record July 20. 

Maine Central.—6% prior preferred, $1.50, 
quarterly, payable July 2 to holders of record 
June 25. 

Northern Central.—$2, semiannual, 
July 16 to holders of record June 29. 

Piedmont & Northern.—75¢, quarterly, payable 
July 20 to holders of record July 5. 

Savannah & Atlanta.—5% preferred, $1.25, 
— payable July 1 to holders of record 
une 13. 


preferred, $2, 


payable 


TPayable in U.S. funds, less 15% Canadian 
non-residents’ tax. 
*Less British income tax. 


Investment Publications 


[The surveys listed ‘erein are, for the most part, 
prepared by financial houses for the information of 
their customers. Knowing that many such surveys 
eontain valuable information, Railway Age lists them 
as a service to its readers, but assumes no respon- 
sibility for facts or opinions which they may contain 
bearing upon the attractiveness of specific securities. ] 


Analysts Journal, Second Quarter, 
1951. Published by the New York So- 
ciety of Security Analysts. Available 
from Albert P. Squier, New York In- 
stitute of Finance, 20 Broad st., New 
York 5. Single copies, $1.25. 

Railroad Forum conducted at the 
fourth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Financial Analysts 
Societies. 


Baker, Weeks & Harden, One Wall 
st., New York 5. 

General Railroad Review with Spe- 
cial Remarks About Northern Pacific. 
May 24. 

Railroad Income Bonds. June 11. 


H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver st., New 
York 4. 

Railroad Income Bonds. Fortnight- 
ly Review, June 11. 


Smi:h, Barney & Co., 14 Wall st., 
New York 5. 

Kansas City Southern Railway Com- 
pany, First Mortgage 4s 1975. Rail- 
road Bulletin No. 61, June 12. 

Railroad Earnings. First 
1951. May 31. 

Railroad Stock Exchange Sugges- 


Quarter 


June 25, 1951 


tion. Railroad Bulletin No. 60, June 
12. 

“There’ve Been Some Changes 
Made”; an adaptation of an address 
by Walter F. Hahn to the Philadel- 
phia Securities Association, April 12. 
Railroad Bulletin No. 59, May 25. 


Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall st., New 
York 5. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railroad Co. June 18. 
Railroad Income Bonds. June 1. 


J. R. Williston & Co., 115 Broad- 
way, New York 6. 

Current Position of Railroad Securi- 
ties. June 6. 





or wire. 





For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 


ue Cari 
th “The Railroad Boiler 


A steadily increasing number of roads, both large and 
small, are using the completely automatic AMESTEAM 
GENERATOR. This modern compact steam producer 
requires no boiler room labor and provides very high 
oil burning efficiency, evaporating 157% pounds _of 
water on 1 pound of fuel, using No. 6 oil, providing 
85% thermal efficiency. 

Single units from 10 to 500 h.p. Higher horsepower 
available. Suitable for multiple installations. Delivered 
complete ready for service connections. Phone, write 


Wood, Walker & Co., 63 Wall st., 
New York 5. 

Northern Pacific Railway Company. 
May 18. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


L. A. Evans, formerly assistant 
superintendent on the PENNSYLVANIA 
at Indianapolis, has been elected vice- 











Engineering, Sales and Service 
BAILROAD SUPPLY and EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


148 Adams Ave. 
Phone Scranton 7-3391 


Scranton 3, Pa. 
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Frederick H. Baird, general passenger 
traffic manager of the New York Cen- 
tral System, has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of assistant vice- 
president in charge of passenger traffic, 
with headquarters as before at New York 




















president and general manager of the 
Cuicaco & WesTeRN INpDIANA and the 
Bett or Cuicaco, with headquarters 
at Chicago. 


TRAFFIC 


J. A. MelIsaac, manager of the 
sleeping and dining car department of 
the CaNnapIAN NATIONAL at Montreal, 
has been retired on pension, after 41 
years of service with that road and its 
predecessors. 


John W. Fullerton, assistant 
freight trafic manager of the Prairie 
region of the CANnapIAN Paciric at 
Winnipeg, has been appointed freight 
trafic manager of the Eastern region 
at Toronto, succeeding Aitken Walk- 
er, who will retire on pension at the 
end of June. Mr. Fullerton was born at 





John W. Fullerton 


Quebec, Que., and entered railroad 
service in 1912 with the Grand Trunk 
Western at Quebec. He joined the 
C. P. in-1918 and held various posi- 
tions until 1945 when he was named 
assistant general freight agent at To- 
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ronto. Mr. Fullerton was appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager at 
Montreal in 1948, transferring to Win- 
nipeg the following year. 

Mr. Walker was born at Glasgow, 
Scotland, on August 23, 1885, and 
entered railroad service in October 
1898 as junior clerk with the Glasgow, 





Aitken Walker 


Barrhead & Kilmarnock Junction, sub- 
sequently going with the Glasgow & 
South Western. He joined the C. P. in 
1911 as a clerk at Winnipeg and, 
after serving in various other capaci- 
ties, was appointed general freight 
agent at Montreal in 1930, transferring 
to Toronto four years later. On March 
1, 1948, Mr. Walker became assistant 
freight traffic manager at Toronto and 
in May 1950 he was promoted to 
freight traffic manager there. 


MECHANICAL 


R. C. Trinker, H. R. Martin and 
J. A. Wetzel have been appointed spe- 
cial assistants tv manager, equipment, 
of the New York CentrAL System at 
New York, with duties to be assigned. 
Mr. Trinkner had been general inspec- 
tor of the system at New York; Mr. 
Martin, assistant master mechanic of 
the Big Four at Indianapolis, and Mr. 
Wetzel, assistant master mechanic, 
lines Buffalo and East, at Syracuse, 


ENGINEERING AND 


G 
SIGNALING 


L. G. Shriver, senior assistant to 
chief engineer of the Union Paciric 
has retired. Succeeding to Mr. Shriv- 
er’s duties is T. L. Pideock, division 
engineer at Cheyenne, Wyo., who has 
been appointed assistant to chief en- 
gineer. Mr. Shriver was born at Dex- 
ter City; Ohio, May 31, 1881, attended 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, and be- 
gan his railroad career with the Penn- 
sylvania as agent and telegraph oper- 
ator. After serving on two other roads, 
he joined the U. P. in August 1905 as 
chief clerk in the engineering depart- 
ment at Salt Lake City, Utah. Trans- 





ferred to Omaha in 1942, he held posi- 
tions as assistant to system mainte- 
mance engineer and assistant to chief 
engineer before his appointment as 
senior assistant to chief engineer in 
1948. 

Mr. Pidcock started with the U.P. 
in 1906 in the mechanical department 
of the Oregon Short Line (a U.P. sub- 
sidiary) at Ogden, Utah, moved to 
Pocatello, Idaho, in 191], and after 
service in World War I became chief 
draftsman on the O.S.L. at Salt Lake 
City. He was appointed division en- 
gineer at that point in 1942, and was 
transferred to Cheyenne in that capa- 
city the same year. 


Ul 


PURCHASES & STORES 


W. Boyce, storekeeper of the Cen- 
TRAL OF New Jersey at Communipaw, 
N. J., has been appointed division 
storekeeper of that road and the New 
York & Lone Brancu at Elizabeth- 
port, N. J., succeeding J. V. Hanra- 
han, who has been appointed super- 
visor of stores of both roads, with 
the same headquarters. D. Bohn has 
been appointed diese] storekeeper at 
Elizabethport, succeeding W. Bohn, 
who succeeds Mr. Boyce at Communi- 
paw. 


R. F. Welch has been appointed 
general storekeeper of the Texas & Pa- 
ciFic at Marshall, Tex., succeeding 
P. W. Grayson, who will retire on 
June 30 at his own request, after 40 
years of service with this road. 


OBITUARY 


Luard C. Anderson, who retired 
on November 30, 1948, as assistant to 
vice-president, operations and main- 
tenance, of the New York CEentTRAL 
System, died on June 13 at his home 
in Larchmont, N. Y., at the age of 71. 
He had been manager of passenger 
transportation of the system from 1942 
to March 1948. 


L. A. Jones, chairman of the ALa- 
BAMA & VicksBurRG and the VicKsBuRG, 
Sureveport & Paciric, died on June 
14 at New Orleans, at the age of 92. 


William A. Carlson, superinten- 
dent motive power of the Ere at 
Cleveland, died on June 17 while play- 
ing golf at the Shaker Country Club. 
Mr. Carlsen was born at Chicago on 
April 27, 1890, and entered railroad 
service in June 1906 as machinist 
helper with the Nickel Plate at Stony 
Island, Ill., subsequently serving as 
machinist apprentice, machinist, round- 
house machinist, assistant roundhouse 
foreman and general foreman. In May 
1928 he joined the Erie as general 
master mechanic at Hornell, N. Y., 
becoming district master mechanic at 
Meadville, Pa., the following year. Mr. 
Carlson was appointed assistant super- 
intendent motive pewer at Cleveland 
on October 1, 1943, and superintendent 
motive power on January 16, 1946. 
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UNARCO WOVENSTONE 
WEL Litt (ip Y Goals | 


Contributing to passenger comfort on the nation’s trains for more than 
25 years-—Wovenstone is recognized for its high insulating efficiency, 
rugged construction and long life. These qualities are reflected in the 
lower cost of delivering steam heat and hot water to the cars. The 


longer the train, the greater the need for Wovenstone. 
































N ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 


6 332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE « CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


June 25, 1951 For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 
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New RMC Rail Joint Packing — the result 
of years of experience and recent intensive 
research is now available. 

The compound of graded expanded Vermic- 
ulite, heavy lubricating oil and inhibitors 
makes a perfect joint packing. Vermiculite, 
inert chemically, non-hygroscopic, has anti 
friction qualities equal to graphite. 

Oil is retained over a long period, and 
any small amount of moisture present is 
neutralized by a special combination of 


inhibitors. 


For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 
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IN THE NORTH, poles must resist the tre- 
mendous weight of frequent sleet storms. 
Avoid preservatives which weaken the 
wood. Barrett* Coal-Tar Creosote allows 
poles to retain their maximum strength, and 
helps to keep the poles at their best and hold 
the lines aloft. 











— ” r 3 . 


IN THE SOUTH, prolonged high temperatures 
cause light-bodied preservatives to leach and 
evaporate from the wood rapidly, thus ex- 
posing the wood to termite attack and decay. 
Barrett Coal-Tar Creosote, heavier bodied 
and of lower volatility, prevents this condi- 
tion. It stays in the wood longer under all 
conditions—doesn’t “‘run out”’ on the job. 








ER, Es 


YOU USE WOOD. 





IN THE DESERT, crossties broom, shatter and 
split from extreme dryness and heat. Solu- 
tions made with Barrett Coal-Tar Creosote 
retard this, and also reduce mechanical wear 
of crossties through their lubricating action 
on the wood fibers. In poles, heavy treatment 
with Barrett Coal-Tar Creosote substantially 
reduces checking and splitting. 








IN THE SWAMPS, forces of decay are almost 
at their maximum of destructive power. High 
moisture content and infection from other 
decaying wood and debris are ever-present 
menaces. Poles properly treated with Barrett 
Coal-Tar Creosote have survived under 
swamp conditions for years. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





“i 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


June 25, 1951 


IN FRESH WATER, many preservatives leach 
out of wood. Barrett Coal-Tar Creosote 
resists this leaching action. Being only neg- 
ligibly soluble in water, it is the preferred 
preservative for use on submerged wood 
structures, or those exposed to the powerful 
action of rapidly flowing water. 


IN SALT WATER, marine wood-borers give a 
preservative its severest test. Of hundreds of 
preservatives that have been tried through 
the years, Coal-Tar Creosote is the only one 
that has proved consistently effective against 
teredos, limnoria and other salt-water 
enemies of wood. 


Only coal-tar creosote wood preservative has been used long enough and 
widely enough to have proved its effectiveness under all conditions. 


COAL 
TAR 


For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 
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LITERATURE and PAMPHLETS 


Offered by Railway Age Advertisers 











Following is a compilation of free liter- AGE. Circle the number or numbers on 
ature and pamphlets offered by adver- the card below to receive the additional 
tisers in the four June issues of RAILWAY literature desired. 








302. Diesel Locomotive Air Horns ir 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. Descriptive 
leaflet #2472-1 explains in full the F-Major 
tone Diesel Locomotive horn. 

303. Fork Truck 

Baker Industrial Truck Div. The Baker- 
Raulang Co. Bulletin 1327 gives the facts on 
the new Baker Type FS 2000 pound fork 
truck. 

304. Battery Motive-Power 

Electric Storage Battery Company. New 
Exide-Ironclad Battery Motive-Power Cata- 
log, Form 5161, describes the battery’s po- 
tential. 

305. Bolts 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co. 
Specially prepared report “The Effect of 
Various Fasteners on the Fatigue Strength 
of a Structural Joint”. 

306. Suspended Car Light 

The Pyle-National Co. New bulletin de- 
scribes the Pyle-National Anchorlite, the 
suspended inside and underside illuminator. 
307. Diesel Lubricants 

Ashland Oil & Refining Company. Complete 
information available on the Ashland line of 
special diesel lubricants. 

308. Storage Batteries 

Gould-National Batteries, Inc. Booklet on 
complete Gould Plus-Performance Plan is 
designed to help conserve battery power. 
309. One-Man Grain Doors 

Signode Steel Strapping Co. Pamphlet #36 
presents the Association of American Rail- 
road’s approval of these one-piece, one-man 
freight car grain doors. , 

310. Vibrator Converter 

Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp. Complete 
technical data on the Cornell-Dubilier vi- 
brator converter as used on radio equipped 
diesel locomotives with 75 volt control. 
311. Solid Journal Bearings 

Magnus Metal Corp. subs. of National Lead 
Co. Booklet “Facts” gives information re- 
garding the A.A.R. solid journal bearings. 
312. “‘Where’s your car of freight?” 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
The Santa Fe’s Red Ball Information Serv- 
ice for locating freight cars described in 
folder. 

313. Steel Rolling Doors 

The Kinnear Manufacturing Co. New Kin- 
near Door Catalog has details and general 
door information on steel rolling doors. 
314. Fork Lift Truck 

Towmotor Corporation. The — brochure 
“Handling Materials Illustrated” is filled 


eee eee 2 


with facts on the Towmotor Mass Handling 
methods. 

315. Rubber-Tired Off-Track Switcher 
The Frank G. Hough Co. Job Study #18 
is a complete picture-and-word report on 
the uses of Payloader Switchers by a large 
brewery. 

316. Plastic Flashlight 

Gits Molding Corporation. Samples and 
prices of the Gits line of plastic flashlights. 
317. Cleaners 

Dearborn Chemical Company. Complete in- 
formation on the Dearborn line of cleaners 
for every railroad: need. 

318. Rust Protective Finished Steel 
Armco Steel Corporation. Complete data on 
Armco Zincgrip-Paintgrip Steel with a 
mill-applied Bonderized finish. 

319. Recorders 

Barco Manufacturing Company. New bulle- 
tin “Barco Recorders for Diesel, Steam, and 
Electric Locomotives in Passenger, Freight 
and Switching Service”. 

320. Flame-Hardening 

Oxweld Railroad Service Company. Booklet 
F-5422 discusses flame-hardening principles 
as they apply to railroads. 

321. Masonite Hardboards 

Masonite Corporation. Complete information 
on how Masonite hardboards are used to 
reduce maintenance. 

322. Radiography 

Eastman Kodak Company. Booklet avail- 
able on this important function of photogra- 
phy—“Radiography as a Foundry Tool”. 
323. Communication Equipment 
Automatic Electric Sales Corporation. Com- 
plete information on any of the complete 
line of communications equipment—tele- 
phones, switches, relays, voice frequency re- 
peaters, etc. Please specify. 

324. Dictating Machine 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc. New descriptive 
booklet, “Line on Televoice” describes the 
Televoicewriter—dictating instrument. 

325. Air Foam Fire Protection 

Pyrene Manufacturing Company. New Py- 
rene Air Foam catalog is a valuable refer- 
ence piece on every type air foam equipment. 
326. Tie Dowelling Machine 

Graham Tie Dowel Service Co. Bulletin 
DM-1 describes tie dowelling machine for 
applying dowels in one or both tie ends. 
327. Paper Cups 

United States Envelope Co. Full particulars 
on economical way of putting water cup 
services in cabs and cabooses. 


(Continued first column on reverse side) 
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Circled below are items on whieh I desire additional information. 





Ne Postage Stamp 
Necessary 






Additional Product 
Information 


This is a complete list of products 
mentioned in the advertisements in 
this issue. For more data on any prod- 
uct shown, circle the page number 
on the reply cards below, fill in and 
mail. Note: If the advertiser mentions 
more than one product, or if more 
than one ad appears on the page, 
write in the name of the product you 
are interested in. 














Zattery Cradle .........ceees - & 
BeOTiNeS -scccesscvececcvecevs 28 
Bearings, Side ........scceeve 126 
Bearings, Solid Journal ........ 54 
Bearings, Tapered Roller ...... 8 
Bolt HOG. avi cde vsvecsaseses 126 
3orer, Diesel Wheel ........ ; 12 


3oring & Turning Mill, Vert’l .. 46 
Boring Machines, Horizontal ... 46 
Box Car Sides, All-Welded .... 45 
Brakes, Clasp (Unit Cylinder) .. 43 


Brake, Disc ..........eeeceess 92 
Brake Slack Adjuster, Autom. .. 30 
Brushes, Carbon ........s-.ee- 30 
Cass, Popper ....cccccsecsicce 38 


Car Sides, Box (All-Welded) .. 45 
Castings, Steam Locomotive .... 89 
Centering Machine, Hydraulic .. 12 


Citewit Brembeere ...cccccccsess 18 
Compressors, Air ........c0e0- 4 
Compressor Air Filters ........ 125 
Controller, Brake Shoe ........ 14 
Controls, Temperature ........ 106 
Crane, Diesel (Dual Control) .. 102 
Crane, Locomotive ............ 99 
Diesel Crane (Dual Control) ... 102 
Diesel Fe §. «0s 66s annesis 97 
Door Openers, End (Automatic) 42 
Dowelling Machine, Tie ....... 101 
Draft Gear, Friction .......... Ke 
oo a rer re 89 
Electrical Materials ........... 108 
Electrical Tapes ........ccecee 126 
Fire Fighting Equipt., Air Foam 110 
Freight Car Paste ......ccccsee 37 
Freight Car Trucks ........... 35 
Gasketing, Chrome Lock ....... 30 
Gear, Friction Draft .......... a or 
COINIOE cc evkstavasewcs es 111 
Generators, Steam ............ 89 
CO ers Ta 53 


(Continued third column on reverse side) 


June 25, 1951 


If Malled in the 
United States 

















BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 153 (Sec. 34.9, P.L.2R.), New York, N.Y. 
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Read 
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LITERATURE & PAMPHLETS 


328. Diesel ‘‘Enginator’’ Power Plants 
Waukesha Motor Company. Bulletin 1496 
describes the Waukesha Diesel “Enginator 
25KW power plant and points out uses. 
329. Air Dump Car 

Differential Steel Car Company. Full story 
offered on the operation and use of the Dif- 
ferential Air Dump Car. 

330. Teletype 

Teletype Corporation. Subs. of Western 
Electric Co. Booklet “We wanted to im- 
prove our relaying operations” _ describes 
Union Pacific’s new Teletype relaying equip- 
ment. 

331. Resins—Railroad Car Coatings 
Bakelite Co. Div. of Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp. List of formulators available from 
which Vinylite Resin data is obtainable. 
332. Pins and Bushings 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation. Catalog 32381 lists 
standard types and sizes of Ex-Cell-O pins 
and bushings. 

333. Journal Box Visualizer 

Hyatt Bearings Div. General Motors Corp. 
The journal box visualizer shows ease of 
maintenance of Hyatt journal boxes. 

334. Freight Car Truck 

National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. 
National C-1 Truck Circular 5150 describes 
the “lading-conscious” truck. 

335. Cement Composition Boxcar Flooring 
F. E. Schundler Co., Inc. Brochure gives 
facts about Plastinail, the new oxychloride 
cement composition—a nailable boxcar floor- 
ing. 

336. Locomotive Brake Feed Valve 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. Catalog No. 
2060 gives data on the new Westinghouse 
D-24-B feed valve. 

337. Automatically Operated Grade Cross- 
ing Signals 

Western Railroad Supply Company. Bro- 
chure 748 RA-6 “Grade Crossing Safety is 
Your Business” explains Western’s grade 
crossing signals. 

338. Wheeled Portable Fire Extinguisher 
C-O-Two Fire Equipment Company. Com- 
plete information on the new fire killer— 
the Dry Chemical wheeled portable fire 
extinguisher. 

339. Cork Freight Car Insulation 
Dednox Incorporated. Facts on Dednox 
cork freight car insulation’s economy and 
efficiency in use. 

340. Freight Car Coating 

J. W. Mortell Company. Circular on 
Railway Insulmat, the 3-purpose coating 
used for interior walls of all types cars. 
341. Automatic Slack Adjuster 
Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co. Brochure gives full 
details of the new G-B Automatic Slack 
Adjuster. 

342. Packing Retainer 

Spring Packing Corporation. Full informa- 
tion on the new 1951 Hold-Rite Packing 
Retainer. 

343. Automatic End Door Openers 
National Pneumatic Co., Inc. Publication 
#1063 gives full information on NP Auto- 
matic End Door Openers. 


344. Retarder System & Automatic Switch- 
ing 

General Railway Signal Company. Pam- 
phlet #695 describes the one-man com- 
plete-control G-R-S Retarder System and 
Automatic Switching. 

345. Tamping Machines 

The Matisa Equipment Corp. Full details 
on Matisa precision tamping machines— 
track maintenance equipment. 

346. Circuit Breakers 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. The Westing- 
house circuit breakers are described in 
bulletin B-4081. 

347. Posting Interpreter (Office Machine) 
Remington Rand Inc. Complete 19” x 23” 
chart, SPTM 4182, and full information on 
this new machine permitting high speed 
daily posting. 

348. Vibration Control 

Lord Manufacturing Company. Two items 
of special interest to designers and en- 
gineers: National Frequency Chart and 
Vibration Isolation Chart. 

349. Rust Preventative 

Rust-Oleum Corporation. New catalog 
describes rust preventative for rolling stock, 
metal buildings, bridges, signal equipment. 
350. Brake Beam 

Buffalo Brake Beam Company. Bulletin 
6401 describes and pictures the new Trus- 
lock #18 solid truss brake beam with 
quick-change brake head. 

351. Friction Draft Gear 

National Malleable and Steel Castings Com- 
pany. Report No. 950 on AAR Five and 
Twelve Year Tests (taken from the annual 
report of the AAR Committee on Couplers 
and Draft Gears). 

352. Tapered Roller Bearings 

Timken Roller Bearing Company. Addi- 
tional information on the new use of bear- 
ings for straight axle journals and integral 
box side frames. 

353. Electric Decimal Tabulation 
International Business Machines. Booklet on 
“Electric Decimal Tabulation” gives in- 
formation on this statistical typing machine. 
354. Zone Temperature Control. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. In- 
formation on zone control for maintaining 
uniform temperatures in all parts of build- 
ings. 

355. Car Heating Control 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Full 
information on what benefits can be expected 
with Honeywell Car Heating System. 
356. Diesel Locomotive Fire-Fighter 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. Information on 
the new air foam fire-fighting system for 
diesel locomotives—esp. Pyrene Air Foam 
Compound. 

357. Grease 

Master Lubricants Company. Engineering 
data on the M-1 special Lubriko grease for 
railroads. 


358. Weed Control System 

National Aluminate Corporation. Detailed 
information on Nalco H-170 spray weed 
control and the complete Nalco System, 
including the Weed Control Cars. 
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Here it is! IBM Electric Decimal Tabula- of extra motions are saved every day. The 

tion! Statistical typing is now as simple and _ result is less expenditure of energy, less ex- 

fast as straight typing. Columns of figures _penditure of money and time. 

from hundreds of millions down to cents can Hundreds of these machines are now in 

be typed more quickly and easily. use across the country. Increasing deliveries 
All the typist does is read the figure, are being made as rapidly as quality pro- 

touch a tab key, list the amount. Thousands _ duction permits. 


IBM, Dept. RA-1 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet on 
Electric Decimal Tabulation. 
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ERITED TRIBUTE 


To R. W. MORRISON, deceased, 
a true pioneer in promoting 
Diesel Electric Freight Road 


Locomotives: 


The Texas Mexican Railway Company was chartered as a 
steam railroad in 1875. Construction was completed between 
Corpus Christi, Texas, and Laredo, Texas, in 1881. It gave the 
first railway service to a virgin and sparsely settled area. Survival 
was a struggle until 1939, during which period it was scantily 
powered and scantily maintained. 


In 1938 R. W. Morrison, who then resided in San Antonio, 
Texas, was tendered the presidency of The Texas Mexican Rail- 
' way Company. He had retired from the utilty business. In that 
R. W. MORRISON, Deceased business he had acquired a thorough knowledge of the value of 
Diesel electric over steam ~~ , and had visioned its possibilities 
in rail freight service. Morrison foresaw that if the railroads of the United States would supplant 
steam with Diesel electric power, economies effected would go far toward strengthening their 
then depressed financial condition. His reply to the tender was that if he should be permitted to 
demonstrate the practicability of his idea by fully dieselizing all locomotive power on The Texas 
Mexican Railway Company, he would accept its presidency at a salary of $1.00 per year. The 
company could not do the necessary financing, but it was agreed that $250,000.00 would be made 
available to aid the switch-over, provided Morrison could arrange the balance of the financing. 
He undertook the job. Assistance from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was first sought, 
but was denied. He was advised that its engineers vetoed practicability of Diesel electric freight 
road locomotives. He could get no relief through the Interstate Commerce Commission because 
the Certificate essential to issuance of Equipment Trust Certificates could not be supported. 





Undaunted Morrison accomplished the necessary financing. Baldwin Locomotive Works con- 
tracted to build, built and delivered seven small Diesel electric road locomotives to meet his ideas. 
They were put in operation. By the latter part of 1939 steam locomotives were being junked; water 
tanks along the line were soon dismantled; and The Texas Mexican Railway Company was thrown 
on its own as the first Class I Railroad to exclusively use Diesel electric road locomotives. Crude 
as they were, they exceeded in performance his expectations. Their resemblance to the modern 
Baldwin and General Motors Diesel electric locomotives now in operation on the road would be 
about that of a Model “T” to the latest Cadillac. During his struggle practically every operating 
man to whom he talked scouted to Morrison his advocacy of Diesel electric freight road locomo- 
tives. But they never shook his confidence. 


The latest statistics available to us with respect to new locomotives for Class I railroads 
show that on May 1, 1951, there were 2,363 power units on order: 2,337 Diesel electric, 18 steam, 8 
electric, and that in the first four months of 1951 there were 838 new locomotives installed: 834 
Diesel electric, 4 steam. 


Where is the informed man today who would veto practicability of Diesel electric freight 
road locomotives, or, who would say that, measured by its operating costs and performance, steam 
is superior to Diesel electrics for road service? 


Morrison had confidence and determination; vision and un- 
faltering courage. The lending of his personal resources to vindi- 
cate that vision was a boon to The Texas Mexican Railway Com- 
pany. He did not live to see the full achievement of his vision, but 
The Texas Mexican Railway Company now gratefully pays homage, 
through this factual tribute, to the memory of R. W. Morrison, a real 
and courageous pioneer in demonstrating the practicability and eco- 
nomic value of Diesel electric freight road locomotives. 











The 501. First-of seven Diesel 
electric locomotives placed in 


“LAREDO. TEXAS service in 1939. 
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his new book is beautifully illustrated with 116 fine 

8% x 5-inch photographs of railroading in and around 
New York. Authoritative information is given on how this 
intricate rail network operates. Latest official five-color New 
York Harbor Terminals and Rapid Transit System maps 
show all points of interest to railroad men. Ask to see a 
copy at your local bookstore or send for one on ten days’ 
approval. 

144 pages, 116 illus., 2 maps, 10% x 8, boards, $4.00 


Book Department 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 
30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 


For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 








An outstanding feature of the new Budd RDC 
Rail Diesel Car is the Budd disc brake. By eliminat- 
ing direct wheel contact, this brake increases wheel 
life; decreases maintenance. 

Ex-Cell-O pins and bushings are used throughout 
the Budd disc brakes on the RDC. The choice was 
natural—for Ex-Cell-O hardened and ground steel 
pins and bushings consistently wear better; last 
longer. Records of more than a million miles of 
service between shoppings are not unusual. 





For your new or reconditioned equipment, standard- 
ize on Ex-Cell-O pins and bushings. Sizes for 
steam and Diesel equipment are listed in Ex-Cell-O 
Catalog 32381. For your free copy, write Ex-Cell-O 
Corporation today on your company letterhead. 


Railwad Division 


EX-CELL-O CORPORATION 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
51—24 








The Elements of 
TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS 


By G. Lloyd Wilson 


No experienced railway of- 
ficer or aspiring junior can 
afford to be unfamiliar with 
the basic economic rules by 
which all transportation op- 
erates. This concise, simple 
review prepared by the ex- 
pert, Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, 
makes it easy for busy exec- 
utives to “prep” themselves 
on transportation economics, 
transportation and other eco- 
nomic activities, railroad or- 
ganization, etc. 

178 pages, charts and tables, 
index, $2.95 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of Dr. Wilson’s new book, THE 
ELEMENTS OF TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS, on 
Ten Days’ Free Examination. If satisfactory I will remit the 
list price of $2.95; otherwise I will mail back the book. 
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"DEPENDABLE 





PERFORMANCE 
“= MBRATOR 


CONVERTER ” 


“The Cornell-Dubilier vibrator converter, 
with its dual vibrator arrangement 
consisting of one active and one standby 
replacement vibrator with automatic switching, 
has, to date, given dependable performance 
in yard radio-telephone service on the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad” 


Patented C-D dual-vibrator 
circuit assures uninter- 
rupted radio communica- 
tions en route, plus major 
savings on initial installa- 
tion and maintenance. Write 
for technical data: Cornell-Dubilier 
Electric Corp., Dept. RA-621, Indian- 
apolis Division, 2900 Columbia Av- 
enue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Affiliate Member A.A.R. 






SUBSIDIARY 


OnNSISTENTLY EPENOABLE 


ORNELL-DUBILIER 


VIBRATOR CONVERTERS with Railruad Dependability 


PLANTS IN SOUTH PLAINFIELD. N. J.: NEW BEDFORD, WORCESTER, AND 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS.: PROVIDENCE, R. 1I.; INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: FUQUAY 
SPRINGS, N. C.: AND SUBSIDIARY, THE RADIART CORP., CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 





Yes, these Compressor Air Filters 
get SAME individual attention as 
big jobs when you use Oakite Service 


N the photograph above you see the big difference itn 
BEFORE and AFTER cleaning this compressor intake 
filter with Oakite materials designed for this work. But 
that is what you have a right to expect . ..a better, faster 
job at low cost... when you use Oakite Service. 


Attention to Details Produces Savings 


Whether a maintenance job is large or small, the trained 
Representatives who render Oakite Service give it the 
SAME close individual attention, applying all their skill 
and knowledge to produce the improved resylts and savings 
you want. It is the exacting attention to details, this per- 
sonal interest in every job to increase the efficiency of 
handling it that leads so many roads to use Oakite Service 
wherever cleaning is concerned. There is no charge or cost 
attached to this helpful service. It is freely available to 
every road, anywhere at any time, day or night. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 46 Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
In Canada: Oakite Products of Canada, Ltd. 65 Front St. East, Toronto, Ont. 














SEALTITE 
HOOK BOLT 





Double Life 


Fins prevent 


















turning. 

Fins seat SEALTITE 
without side HOOK BOLTS 
pressure. 


Because railroad trestles and 
bridges are constantly ex- 
posed to corrosive conditions 
we recommend the economy 
of ordering your hook bolts 


Drives easily. 


Same size hole 
makes better 
installation. 


beers neon in the Sealtite Double-Life 
and locks Hot-Dip galvanized finish 
through sealing the bolt in zinc which 
nail hole. retards all corrosion and 


saves expense of frequent 
replacement. 


LEWIS BOLT & NUT CO. 


504 Malcolm Ave S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A 
Greatly Improved 


FASTENER 


Has:reinforced 
hook. 
Hook angle 


furnished to 
fit job. 














STUCKI SIDE BEARINGS 
Manufactured by A. Stucki Co. 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Canadian Representatives: The Holden Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Can. 











HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
Relaying Rails wk Dismantling 


Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car parts 
carried on hand by us at all times. Located conveniently 
for shipment to any part of the country. Write—Phone— 
Car or Track Dismantling, or Car Parts. 
Main Office 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches 
Wire—when interested in used Rails, Equipment, Cars, 


St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
New York San Francisco Houston 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 
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New Fourth Edition 


THE TRAFFIC DICTIONARY 


By GEORGE T. STUFFLEBEAM 
Manager, Transportation 
Research, Remington-Rand 
Enlarged and brought up to 
date this handbook contains 
4,000 terms, phrases, code 
marks and _ abbreviations 
used. in all branches of 
transportation. Terms used 
in warehousing, shipping 
documents, claim procedure 
and practice before the 
[.C.C. are included. Not 
only traffic managers but 
anyone concerned with 
shipping or traffic depart- 
ment work needs a copy of 

this standard reference. 


320 pages, 4144 x 6, $3.75 


SENT ON TEN DAYS’ APPROVAL 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of the new edition of Stufflebeam’s 
TRAFFIC DICTIONARY, on Ten Days’ Approval. If satis- 
factory I will remit the list price of $3.75; otherwise I will 
return the book. 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 


Box, Single. Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 
Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 
, 8- I, la T —_— 
Cabooses, 8-Wheel, Cupola Type Stock, 40-Ton, Single Deck 
Gondolas, Composite, 50 & 70-Ton Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class 11 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 
40- & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ to 74’ 


STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 


End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door Side Dump, 16-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 

End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 

Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 

Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton Propane-Electric—70-Ton 


One 50-Ton, H. K. Porter, Saddle Tank, Type 0-4-0, Oil-Fired, Steam, Built 1942 
PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 
All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 
4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 








REPAIR PARTS IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. STORAGE TANKS 
For GENERAL yo a NEW YORK OFFICE 6,000 Gallen 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
All Types of Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 8,000 Gallen 
Freight Cers “ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 10,000 Gallien 
Educational Services WANTED: POSITION WANTED 


ne Track laborers crew of 20 ex- LOOKING 


By Short Line Railroad—an as- perienced, with the cook, looking 
for work, best references. 


RAILROAD MEN atetent ‘es Gensel Staeape. Slee Write P. M., 2553 Mickle Ave., FOR A JOB? 


be qualified to handle all Main- 
tenance of Way work and assist Bronx 67, New York, N. Y. 
in operating matters. Give com- 








Our New Service plete detail of education, experi- Use the 

ons ence, etc., in first reply. Location FOR SALE “POSITION WANTED” 

Midwest. Salary commensurate Baldwin 25 ton electric locomo- 
Diesel Locomotive with ability. tive 0-4-0, standard gage 650 column of the 
volt, overhead trolley. ? 
Operation ihnenes bist Abe CANNON ane 2—G. E. #55 fiotors Classified Department 
ress Box i ’ 5 irc Compressor 
is highly recommended 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. NORDEN ELECTRIC to your advantage. 
143 North Main Street 
for Port Chester, N. Y 








Engineers and Firemen 





WANTED Write To: 
A.A.R. Clerk, familiar with check- KEEP 
The Railway ing AAR. bills, Assistent plant GET TOGETHER DEPT., 
Educational Bureau superintendent for private car BUYING RAILWAY AGE 
line in Chicago district., 
Omeha 2, Nebraske Address Box 892, RAILWAY AGE, BONDS 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 





























For additional information, use postcard on pages 119, 120 
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ARE THE SMOOTHEST TRAFFIC-BUILDERS BETWEEN LCL AND YOUR RAILS 


NEW YORK 
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SAINT LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 





utomatic Switching 
Tracks 
I Operator 
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In this 48-track classification yard 
equipped with the G-R-S Retarder 
System and Automatic Switching, one 
tower and one operator handle all 
retarders. 

If other switching arrangements 
had been used, this yard would have 
required at least three towers, and 
three operators per shift. 

Ask your G-R-S district office for 
Pamphlet 695. 
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